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INTRODUCING J. F. OBERLIN 


The story of Oberlin is that of a man who stayed in a 
remote valley and did his work so well that the world made 
a path to his door. 

John Frederic Oberlin never came to America; but an 
American college was named for him. 

His salary was less than that of a teacher in our grade 
schools; but, more than a hundred years after his death, 
the New Standard Dictionary lists him as a ‘ philan- 
thropist.’ 

He founded the first ‘infant schools’ on record. 

He was a pioneer in scientific ‘ agricultural extension.’ 

In an age of intense religious animosities, both Protes- 
tants and Catholics worshipped together in his church. 

He shielded Jews from persecution, and personally in- 
demnified them for injuries suffered in his parish. 

Although in peril of his life during the French Revolu- 
tion, he was given ‘ honorable mention’ by the National 
Convention for his work as an educator. 

He was nominated for the Legion of Honor before 
the fall of Napoleon, and was given this decoration by 
Louis XVIII. 

He was awarded a gold medal for his work in agri- 
culture and community betterment. He received messages 
of endearment from the Tzar of Russia. His housekeeper 
was awarded a Grand Prix de Vertu. 

A report recounting his achievements to the French 
Société Royale et Centrale d’Agriculture used terms of 
praise which the present-day biographer is not permitted 
to employ: ‘ What an instructive and interesting history 
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is that of the prodigies accomplished in silence in this 
almost unknown corner of the Vosges! How delightful 
it is for us to know that France possesses in its bosom such 
a miracle of virtue! How consoling it is to think that 
this is not a dream of philanthropy, but that these are 
positive facts, and that imagination can add nothing to 
reality!’ (English Memoirs, 1838, p. 197; Beard’s 
Oberlin, p. 143.) 

How was he able to do so much? A consecrated man 
grasped the scientific method. Camille Leenhardt (La 
Vie de J. F. Oberlin) feels that everyone who touches 
this fascinating person will find fresh energy in the contact. 

This study of Oberlin is a portrait, not a photograph. 
While following closely the historical sources in sketching 
the life and achievements of this many-sided genius, cer- 
tain details have necessarily been supplied by the imagina- 
tion. But wherever the narrative seems improbable, it 
is most authentic. The historical records are abundant 
and colorful. The man’s career needs no fictitious em- 
bellishment nor any praise other than a reproduction of 
the impression he made upon his contemporaries. 

This life is one of the best illustrations in human history 
of greatness achieved through fidelity to a despised and 
neglected field of work. 
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I 
FIRE AND SWORD 


In a secluded valley of the Vosges Mountains, a village 
was dozing in the mild but comforting sunshine of a late 
autumn afternoon. The thatched roofs of the peasants’ 
cottages nestled close together for sociability and mutual 
protection. In the fields and on the mountain-slopes 
beyond, the men-folk and young women labored, hurry- 
ing to get in the last cutting of hay and wild grasses before 
the snowstorms of approaching winter should overtake 
them and bury the meadows under a deep and crusty 
blanket. But the village itself was not entirely deserted. 
Pigs and chickens strayed about. Children played their 
games on the village common. Outside the doors of the 
cottages, on the sunny side of the road, grandmothers 
sunned themselves as they bent over their knitting. 

But into the midst of this scene of Arcadian simplicity 
and domestic peace, a frenzied peasant appears. He is 
gasping for breath. He has run so far that his heart 
beats as if it would burst; he has rushed through thickets 
which have torn his homespun jacket into shreds; his 
tanned knees and legs are streaked with blood. The 
granddames gather up their knitting and dart for the 
doorways of their homes. > 

‘To the woods! to the woods! ’ the running peasant 
shouts, hoarsely. ‘The soldiers are coming! ’ 

In the twinkling of an eye, old men and women, made 
young again by danger, are seen tumbling from doorways, 
the women clasping in one arm an infant, and dragging 
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after them with the other toddling children who scream 
with fright at this sudden interruption of their slumber 
or their games. The old men exert themselves to drag 
away to safety some cherished tool, some article of furni- 
ture, or a sack hastily stuffed with food supplies. For a 
few minutes the rough, narrow road leading out of the 
village is choked with groaning, struggling burden-bearers, 
screaming infants, and frightened boys and girls. 

The last of the fugitives have scarcely cleared the 
farther edge of the village, where the ground slopes sharply 
upward into a dark forest, when soldiers break through 
the shrubbery that fringes the cascading stream which 
bounds the lower portion of the village’s domain. 

By courtesy and habit, these approaching creatures 
are called ‘soldiers,’ but in truth they have already lost 
and even forgotten the inward nature of men. Years of 
pillaging, rapine and murder have turned them, not into 
brutes, but into demons which have only the outward 
semblance of members of the human race. 

The first soldiers to reach the village begin looting, with- 
out disguise or restraint. Pigs and chickens are slaugh- 
tered. The houses are ransacked for food and treasure. 
The bed-ridden folk who were unable to drag themselves 
away into the sheltering underbrush are subjected to every 
indignity, and then slain. The soldiers have found wine, 
and are beginning to stagger. Some are already lying 
down upon the plunder which they have piled in heaps 
outside the houses. Twilight descends, then the shadows 
of night begin to draw a curtain over the scene of bestiality. 
But the darkness is pierced here and there by the glow of 
torches, darting among the cottages. Soon tongues of 
flame leap upward. The thatch upon the roofs kindles 
quickly. For the space of an hour the fire rages; then 
roofs collapse, the flames subside into a ruddy glow 
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that slowly fades until darkness engulfs the smoldering 
ruins. 

The next day the soldiers, after sorting their loot, move 
on to the neighboring hamlets or villages. When they 
have finished their work of destruction, they turn upon 
their course and, following the bed of the brawling stream 
until they reach the plain, rejoin their comrades who are 
camping near Strasburg. 

As night comes on, the peasants return to their ruined 
homes and dig among the smoldering embers, hunting for 
stores of food or bits of property which have escaped the 
clutches of the pillagers and the ravages of fire. Little 
is found. 

Within a week, snow begins to fall. Here and there a 
man or a woman may be seen, trying to dig some edible 
root from the rapidly freezing soil or raking among fallen 
leaves for a few nuts overlooked by the squirrels. Before 
that winter has gone, starvation and exposure, followed 
by pestilence, do their work in the Valley of Stone. 

The Thirty Years War ended in 1648. When it closed, 
grass grew in the streets of what had before been populous 
and busy cities. Nor was any place too remote or se- 
cluded to suffer the pitiless fire and sword. Even after 
the lapse of a century and a half, many regions had not 
yet recovered from the ravages of campaigns as bitter, 
lawless and cruel as anything Europe had known since 
civilization began. | 

The war ended in 1648. On a steep crag which domi- 
nates a valley in the mountains southwest of Strasburg, 
a desolate castle towered, ghost-like in the moonlight, 
among the dark trees. The feudal lord who viewed his 
domain from its highest window could see, in the year 
1650, and for many decades afterward, few signs of the 
thriving villages which had once been the homes of his 
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serfs and peasants. In the ruined village of Fouday there 
remained, in 1650, one woman, Catherine Milan, who 
lived there alone with a child seven years old. In the 
year 1700, there were 4 inhabitants in the village of Sol- 
bach, 9 at Fouday, 9 at Waldsbach, and 9 at Belmont. 

A few Swiss settlers made their way into the depopu- 
lated region. At the end of the seventeenth century 400 
people were to be found in the valley. Famine stalked 
through the land. Here and there, in the homes of 
descendants of Swiss settlers, the lamp of civilization 
flickered; but the ferocity of the war had left as its legacy 
chronic destitution, ignorance, suspicion, and uncouth 
ways and speech. 

In the course of time, a man named Stuber was drawn 
toward this people by his sympathy for their appalling 
need. In 1750, he went to live among them as their min- 
ister, despising all appeals which came to him from highly 
paid fields. He found shelter in a house which he called 
‘the Rat Hole.’ 
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II 
A MAN-HUNT 


The new arrival in the Valley of Stone was, happily for 
him, a sturdy walker. His frame was short but com- 
pact and was surmounted by a massive head. The rays 
of the morning sun had bathed the mountain tops but had 
not yet penetrated the bosom of the valley when Monsieur 
Stuber opened the door of the Rat Hole and stepped out. 
For a moment, he stood still— erect, immovable as a 
statue. Then he tilted his head back. His nostrils di- 
lated in ecstasy as he drank in the crisp mountain air, 
fragrant with the scent of pines, and listened to the 
chattering of a rushing stream that tumbled over the rocks 
some distance below. Then, his body still immovable, 
Monsieur Stuber’s massive head began to swing upon its 
axis. He surveyed the region around him, looking first 
down the valley, then up the valley to the point where its 
depression was lost in forests and overhanging crags. 
Once upon a time there seemed to have been some sort 
of road through the region, but that had long since disap- 
peared. Stuber took the footpath and strode without 
hesitation toward the head of the valley. 

That morning he walked for hours. The condition of 
the meadows arrested his attention. ~The mountain brooks 
and freshets, unchecked by retaining walls, had washed 
the soil so thin that the pasturage was almost exhausted. 
He noticed a peasant woman carrying home in her apron 
the entire cutting of grass from her pasture. The region 
was beautiful but hungry. 
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As the peasant woman passed, bearing her burden of 
hay, Stuber stopped in his tracks and leaned upon the 
stout staff he was carrying as an aid in scrambling over 
boulders and leaping the gulleys washed by the moun- 
tain torrents. He looked at the bent figure of the woman 
until she had disappeared into a clump of hazel-bushes. 
Then he turned and retraced his steps. 

As Stuber neared the Rat Hole, a murmur of voices, 
occasionally varied by yells and shouts, caused him to 
stop and listen inquiringly. He approached the source of 
the hubbub. The noise came from an old shed, which 
seemed on the point of falling down. Stuber stepped to 
the doorway of the shed — there was an opening but no 
door was left to close it — and looked in. As he did so, a 
number of children rushed out and surrounded the 
stranger. ‘ What, ho! ’ he cried, in a voice gentle but at 
the same time commanding respect. ‘ Do you want to tear 
my coat off me, or push me into the brook?’ The roister- 
ing boys fell back before a glance that so strangely mingled 
kindness and authority. ‘ What place is this, and who are 
you?’ asked the man with the massive head. 

A spokesman came forward from the downcast group 
of children. ‘ This is the Waldsbach school,’ he said, ‘ and 
we are the school children. Who are you?’ 

Stuber did not pause to answer, for he had another ques- 
tion. He strode inside the shed and looked around. 
‘Where is the schoolmaster?’ he asked. 

‘There he is,’ said one of the children, pointing to a 
withered old man who lay on a little bed in one corner of 
the room. 

‘ Are you the schoolmaster, my good friend? ’ inquired 
Stuber. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘And what do you teach the children? ’ 
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‘Nothing, sir.’ 

‘Nothing! How is that?’ 

‘ Because I know nothing myself,’ replied the old man. 

‘Then why were you appointed as schoolmaster? ’ 

‘Why, sir, I had been taking care of the Waldsbach 
pigs for a great number of years, and when I got too old 
and infirm for that work, they sent me here to take care 
of the children.’ 

Monsieur Stuber made no reply. Slowly his gaze swung 
from the filthy pallet on which the old swineherd was 
stretched, until his eyes rested again on the group of 
children. Then, as if the weight of a mountain were im- 
perceptibly pressing upon his shoulders, he sank slowly 
to his knees. Stuber remained in this position for some 
minutes. -Then a quiver shook his body. Recollecting 
himself, he sprang upright and stood with the air of a 
man sure of his foundations. He strode from the room. 
How it happened no one could say, but as he passed from 
the dark shadows of the shed into the blinding sunlight, 
each of his arms rested upon the shoulders of a half-wild 
mountain boy. Strangest of all, neither boy seemed to 
mind this indignity. There was magic in the man’s touch; 
he was a magnet that drew to himself alike barbarians 
and aristocrats. 

But a child who has never known a man’s affection 
must not be held long in one’s arms. Stuber released his 
hold, and thrust his hands into his pockets. ‘Do you 
like hazel-nuts?’ he asked. Then, without waiting for 
an answer, he crammed a brimming handful into the 
palms of each of his captives. The boys were not quick 
enough to keep some of the treasure from spilling to the 
ground. Instantly there was a squirming mass of chil- 
dren, battling for the nuts that had gone astray. Stuber 
threw back his head and laughed until he awoke the 
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mountain echoes. Then he quickly detached himself 
from the scuffling boys and girls, and returned home. 

There are men who can talk with themselves without 
being suspected of insanity. As Stuber shut the door be- 
hind him, he addressed himself, since there was no one else 
in the room to whom he could make remarks or give in- 
structions. ‘ Friend Stuber,’ he said, ‘ your first job here 
is to build a school and train a teacher.’ The orator 
paused and strode back and forth, pacing the length of 
the room. ‘No, Friend Stuber,’ he continued, correct- 
ing himself, ‘ your first job is to beg some money. Come, 
let’s see what we can do in Strasburg, where we have a 
friend or two.’ 

Monsieur Stuber was not only an orator of the first 
rank; he was also a dauntless and captivating beggar. A 
friend gave him a thousand florins, to be used for en- 
couraging schoolmasters whose pupils actually made some 
progress. But getting a school building was a more for- 
midable task. Stuber believed that the territorial lords 
ought to do something more for the region than squeez- 
ing taxes and forced labor out of the half-starved moun- 
taineers, who, although living in the midst of forests, were 
not even allowed to take firewood, without paying, to keep 
themselves from freezing. He presented himself, there- 
fore, at the door of the Abbé de Regemorte, royal praetor 
of Strasburg, and asked permission to cut timber from 
the forests surrounding Waldsbach for use in building 
a schoolhouse. The Abbé shook his head. ‘Have you 
not seen the bad state of those woods?’ he complained. 

‘But your Excellency will allow me to make a private 
collection among charitable individuals toward the erec- 
tion of our new building?’ 

This request was immediately granted. 

‘Well, then,’ continued Stuber, presenting his hat, ‘ you 
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are, please your Excellency, known as a charitable per- 
son, and I will make a beginning with you.’ 

The Abbé laughed, then shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Go and cut as much wood as you want,’ hesaid. ‘ That 
is, on one condition.’ 

Stuber waited to hear the burdensome condition which 
this tricky donor might impose. 

‘On one condition, sir,’ rejoined the Abbé de Regemorte. 
‘Will you promise? ’ 

Stuber hesitated, then said, ‘I promise.’ 

‘See that you keep your word,’ said the Abbé, chuck- 
ling. ‘ You are to dine with me whenever you visit Stras- 
burg.’ | 
Stuber’s gifts as an architect were not so great as his 
powers in oratory and persuasion, but in due time a build- 
ing arose to shelter the school children from the fierce 
gales that swept the valley in winter. The need of such 
shelter was too urgent to allow time for seasoning the 
boards; yet to Stuber credit is given for having made a 
beginning. Great as were his own talents, however, 
Stuber’s place in history rests upon his discovery of a man 
who could finish what he had begun. 

One year after taking up his lodgings in the Rat Hole, 
Stuber brought a beautiful bride to the Valley of Stone. 
But the next year she died. Over her grave he placed a 
monument, on which one may read the words: 

. . . Uncertain whether he is more sensible 
of the grief of having lost 
Or the glory of having possessed her. 
Two years later, the man with the massive head yielded 
to the persuasion of his friends and went to the village of 
Barr, as pastor of one of the richest churches in Alsace. 

Following him, there came to the Valley of Stone a man 

who wrecked the work so painfully begun. When this 
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renegade had been expelled, Stuber could not resist the 
pleadings of the mountaineers, and, renouncing the ad- 
vantages of his position, returned to the valley. 

Once again, foundations were laid. But the task was 
severe enough to shatter a constitution of iron. For years, 
Stuber trudged through the pouring rain or floundered 
through snows that were waist-deep, as he went from 
one end of the valley to the other, cheering the sick, 
teaching the young, comforting the dying. Then, return- 
ing to the Rat Hole drenched to the skin or chilled to the 
marrow, he would fling himself, exhausted, into a chair 
and try to warm himself before an open fireplace, while 
gales tore at the loose boards and snow blew through the 
crevices until it lay in long ridges across the rough floor. 

The man with the massive head began to cough. He 
knew that his course in the Valley of Stone had reached 
the final limit. But he also knew what would happen to 
his work after he went away. No ordinary man could 
lift that burden, and extraordinary men seldom care to 
work in a wilderness and without pay. Still, there was 
one clue which he had not yet followed. A Strasburg 
physician, Dr. Ziegenhagen, had told him that a young 
man of genius, who had studied medicine while tutoring 
his children, had declared that he would not accept a call 
to any church — although he was dedicated to theology 
— unless the church was one which no other competent 
man would be willing to take. 

Before the winter was over, in the year 1767, Stuber 
climbed the stairway leading to a little apartment in Stras- 
burg where, he was told, this eccentric student, John 
Frederic Oberlin, lodged. Stuber opened the door and 
looked inside. In the back of the room he saw a bed hid- 
den behind curtains made of paper instead of linen. This 
evidence of frugality answered the question that was in 
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his heart. ‘Here is the man for the Valley of Stone! ’ 
he said to himself. Stuber approached the bed and joked 
with Oberlin about these curtains. ‘And what kind of 
decoration is this? ’ he asked, pointing to a skillet hanging 
over a table. 

‘Behold, my kitchen! ’ laughed the young man. ‘I dine 
with my parents, and each time, I bring away with me a 
piece of bread. At eight o’clock in the evening, I put the 
bread in this pan, add a little salt and water, then I put 
my lamp underneath it and go on working. If, about ten 
or eleven o’clock, I feel hungry, I eat the soup I have pre- 
pared in this way, and I can assure you that it tastes bet- 
ter to me than the most delicious food does to the rich.’ 

Stuber smiled and said to him: ‘ You are the man I am 
looking for.’ He told Oberlin why he had come. 

The young man listened with joy to Stuber’s proposal. 
But, with that conscientiousness which was already an 
established trait of his nature, he imposed two conditions 
before definitely accepting: First, that his release from 
an appointment as army chaplain should be secured. And, 
second, that all the theological students whose names had 
precedence over his own on the university’s list of men 
waiting for employment should first declare that they 
did not want the job. 

It was easy to find a substitute who would take the ap- 
pointment as chaplain. And, in view of the meagerness 
of the pay in the Valley of Stone, no capable student would 
think of going there. 

Stuber took Oberlin with him for a trip through the 
Valley of Stone. The young man rejoiced in the scenery 
and was thrilled by the difficulties of the task. So ended 
Stuber’s hunt for a successor, and a new epoch in the 
history of the Valley of Stone began. 
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III 
SPARTAN TRAINING 


The Strasburg market attracted not only those who 
bought and sold, but its fascinating sights and odors and 
its bustle of activity held an unfailing interest for children, 
and especially for boys who have reached that predatory 
stage where they hunt in gangs, either for sport or for 
plunder. 

One day a countrywoman made her way through the 
busy street, bearing on her head a basket of eggs. She 
had almost reached the shelter of the marketplace when 
some boys, who were on the lookout for game, spied her. 
A whistle from the leader and a furtive gesture mobilized 
the gang. Stealthily worming his way through the by- 
standers, one of the boys slipped behind the woman and 
poked the basket sharply. Its balance was upset, and 
soon its precious treasure was rolling in the street or else 
pouring in a golden stream upon the paving. Some of the 
urchins darted forward to seize any eggs that remained 
unbroken, while others harassed the weeping, infuriated 
woman with taunts and mockery. 

Suddenly the yells stopped. Like a flash of lightning, 
a small but sturdy figure had sprung into the midst of the 
mélée, with eyes flashing, fists lifted, and a voice that 
stung with some strange power of command. The gang 
fell back before this audacious opponent. ‘ Hit him! ’ 
hissed one boy to another. ‘ Hit him yourself! ’ answered 
the boy. ‘That fellow has six brothers! ’ 

So he had. John Frederic Oberlin not only had six 
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brothers, but every one of them had received special 
military training from their father, who was a professor in 
the Strasburg Gymnasium or preparatory school. 

The gang faded from sight. Oberlin turned to the 
countrywoman, who was stooping over the wreck of all 
her earthly treasure, sobbing, her face buried in her hands. 
A few eggs had not been broken. John Frederic quickly 
collected these and put them back in the basket. Then 
he shook the woman gently by the arm, and put the basket 
into her hand. ‘Don’t move until I come back,’ he said 
to her, with an air of authority that belied his years. The 
child was born to command; the woman was accustomed 
to obey. She waited. Quickly the boy dashed across the 
square and disappeared. In a few moments he was back 
again. Seizing the woman’s hand, he poured into it 
a fistful of copper coins — his hoardings for many weeks. 
The woman gazed at him in speechless astonishment. At 
last she seemed to comprehend what had taken place, and 
started to thank him. The boy put his hand over her 
mouth, to silence her threatened flow of words. Then — 
he kissed her weather-beaten cheek, and turning on his 
heel marched solemnly off, chest forward, shoulders back, 
in the most precise military form. 

John Frederic Oberlin, who, after his formal post-gradu- 
ate studies approached a stopping-point, was discovered 
by Stuber and conscripted as his successor in the Valley 
of Stone, matriculated in the year 1740 into that match- 
less school for character, a large family fathered by a man 
with a small income. 

John George Oberlin, the father of this family of nine, 
was not only educated but enlightened. He was also both 
conscientious and lively. His hobby was the training of 
his children. Each week he gave them three pennies 
apiece. During that period of history, this sum was suf- 
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ficient to enable the recipients to indulge any passing fancy 
for cookies and fruit, or else to make up a savings reserve 
for the purchase of some useful object. 

But when the tailor’s or shoemaker’s bills were brought 
to the house on Saturday night, the father sometimes found 
himself short of change. He was a man of remarkable 
integrity and punctuality, always wishing to pay his bills 
promptly and in full. When the tradesmen came to col- 
lect what was owing them, if John George Oberlin did 
not have enough money to pay the debt, his children 
would notice his downcast expression. Some of them, 
running for their savings-boxes, would offer the hoard to 
their dear papa, begging him to accept a loan. Needless 
to say, when such a loan was accepted it was always repaid 
promptly and with a premium. 

John Frederic Oberlin took peculiar delight in playing 
the rdle of banker to his father. In this way he learned, 
at an early age, that ‘money is power.’ Some of ‘ Fritz’s’ 
classmates concluded that the boy had learned the lesson 
too well. His persistent refusal to buy sweetmeats with 
his pennies could only mean that Fritz would become a 
miser. The boys who were free spenders talked his case 
over, among themselves, with grave concern. He must 
be taught a lesson. But who would do the teaching, and 
how? 

The thing must be done in such a way that the lesson 
would be burned into his mind. At last a plan was agreed 
upon. One of the group of boys who had become so con- 
cerned about John Frederic’s correct development asked 
the young ‘ closefist’ to go for a walk. The invitation was 
accepted with pleasure; indeed, there was nothing the boy 
liked better than walking with a thoughtful companion. 
The free-spender led the way to a bridge which spanned 
a near-by stream. When the middle of the bridge was 
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reached, young ‘ Fritz’s ’ mentor turned to view the water. 
Then, taking from his pocket a coin, he held it between 
thumb and forefinger before his companion’s eyes; said 
‘See, Fritz? ’ and flipped the coin into the river. Oberlin 
answered not a word. Some little distance farther, they 
came to a poor blind man. ‘Closefist’ took from his 
pocket a coin equal in value to the one which his mentor 
had cast into the river. As he handed this to the blind 
man, he turned to his would-be teacher and echoed the 
one word, ‘ See?’ 

Marie Madeleine Felz, the mother of Oberlin, was a 
beautiful and gifted woman, ‘an angel of sweetness and 
goodness’ with a taste for poetry, and also — highly 
practical! These traits reappeared in at least one of her 
boys. 

In the evening, the family gathered around a great table. 
The father sketched portraits and landscapes for the chil- 
dren to copy or color, while the mother read poetry aloud. 
Singing was then furnished by the Oberlin choir, and the 
evening ended with prayer. 

One night, this seraphic activity was interrupted by a 
call from a neighbor. Surveying the numerous family 
with a quizzical air, the caller blurted out his remark: ‘I 
have a crow to pick with you, Monsieur Oberlin.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘Alas! you have seven lusty boys, whose eyes sparkle 
with vivacity. I have only two— and they kill me with 
their disobedience.’ 

John George Oberlin flushed, and rose from his chair. 
‘Oh,’ exclaimed this father, ‘ mine are not of that brand. 
Is it not so, my boys, you know that you ought to obey, 
and you love to obey?’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ they shouted. 

John George now proposed to clear from the minds of 
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his children any shadow of a doubt that they were not 
wanted. 

‘See here, my friend,’ he said, in his most dramatic 
tones. ‘If at this very hour the angel of death should try 
to come into this house to rob me of one of my nine chil- 
dren ’— at these words he snatched his hat and hurled 
it against the door —‘I should say to him: Insolent fel- 
low! Who told you that I have one child too many?’ 

Once a week and during the summer vacation Professor 
Oberlin would take his family to his little country place 
at Schiltigheim, near Strasburg. Here, forgetting gram- 
mar and arithmetic, he loved to mix in his children’s 
sports. Their favorite game was military drill. Oberlin 
Senior would fasten an old drum to his waist. Then, lin- 
ing up his seven boys according to height, he would place 
himself at the head of the column, beat time, and put them 
through all the military evolutions. Little John Frederic 
took great delight in this exercise, and began to look for- 
ward to a military career. He started visiting military 
parade-grounds, and loved to slip into the ranks of the 
soldiers when they were drilling. Soon he began to de- 
liver lectures to the officers on the subject of sieges and 
battles, perhaps to the detriment of his school lessons. 
About this time Professor Oberlin interfered, and sug- 
gested to the young general that it might be a good idea 
for him to tread in the steps of his older brother, who was 
winning a name for himself in the Strasburg academy. 
Military drill then ceased to be a regular part of the family 
life; but the exercise had strengthened and straightened 
John Frederic’s frame, thus preparing him for the later 
fatigues of a service which would have shattered any but 
the hardiest constitution. 

The boy now turned to his studies with renewed energy. 
He was always a conscientious and hard-working student; 
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but his memory, none too good, rebelled at the rules of 
grammar. Here, however, he used his powers of observa- 
tion and force of will, as a skilful general masses his troops 
against the opposition that is most formidable. John 
Frederic noticed that he learned most easily very early in 
the morning. So he hid some chunks of wood in his bed. 
Such a mattress kept him from oversleeping — indeed, it 
often awakened him before daylight came. 

After diligent study under distinguished teachers, Ober- 
lin received his bachelor’s degree in April, 1758. In 1763, 
he submitted his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. His father, knowing the young man’s pronounced 
liking for a military career, then offered to prepare him 
for entering the army with honor. But something had 
happened which held John Frederic’s mind in suspense. 
He was not ready to commit himself, and answered: ‘If _ 
I hear that the only son of a widow, her sole support, is 
to be snatched from her and drafted into the army, then I 
will shoulder a gun with joy and march off in the place of 
that son.’ His father had not heard of such a case, and 
dropped the subject, no doubt greatly relieved. 

In his journal, Oberlin wrote that ‘God touched his 
heart,’ even when he was a child, and drew him to Him- 
self. At the age of twenty, following the method recom- 
mended by Dr. Doddridge in his Rise and Progress, he 
drew up a formal document, solemnly yielding his will to 
the purposes of God. It is not unusual for a young person 
to make such a resolution; it is quite another thing to hold 
to such a resolution, without swerving, during the entire 
course of a long life. From this time forth Oberlin looked 
upon himself as a soldier of God, and followed implicitly 
the directions given him by a higher authority. The 
young man next outlined a species of military drill which 
should accomplish, for his will-power, the results he had 
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gained in bodily development through the ‘ setting up ’ ex- 
ercises led by his father at Schiltigheim: 
I shall compel myself to do always the opposite of 
what my sensual inclination would require of me. 
I shall eat and drink but little .. . 
I shall try to master the temper that sometimes 

Swaysme... 

I shall fulfill the duties of my condition with the ut- 
most exactness and the greatest punctuality. 

I shall always keep separate some part of my earn- 
ings, to give to the poor. 

During the course of his studies, Oberlin employed 
part of his leisure in tutoring. At first, his students were 
from families none too prosperous; but as his reputation 
grew, lucrative positions opened. However, he never re- 
fused to take a pupil who could pay little, in order to 
make room for a child of fortune. His lessons were given 
with scrupulous exactness. He strove to hasten the prog- 
ress of his pupils, enveloping them with a warm affection 
and becoming a true friend. 

After completing his studies, Oberlin was ordained, 
but instead of accepting a call to a parish he plunged into 
further preparation. In 1762, he became a tutor in the 
family of the distinguished surgeon, M. Ziegenhagen, of 
Strasburg. While in this situation he applied himself to 
medical and scientific studies, and learned how to handle 
the surgical instruments then in use. 

But, however instructive his residence in the surgeon’s 
home proved to be, Oberlin was not formed for a subor- 
dinate position; he was better fitted to command than to 
obey. In June, 1765, he left the Ziegenhagen home, bear- 
ing with him the esteem and affection of all, and took up 
his lodgings in the little apartment where Stuber was to 
find him. Here he divided his attention between studies 
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and teaching. There was no dearth of pupils. Oberlin’s 
bright countenance reflected the light of a kindled soul. 
He possessed charm —a charm so rare that several per- 
sons, it was said, began to show a regard for the young 
man exceeding the limits of mere admiration. John Fred- 
eric’s mother worried about his lack of protection. She 
began to look around for a suitable daughter-in-law. 
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IV 
STRANGE DOCTRINE 


The City of Strasburg was still asleep, one April morn- 
ing, when the sound of a horse’s hoofs, clattering over cob- 
blestones, gradually faded away in the distance. ‘The 
rider had started early because he had far to go. John 
Frederic Oberlin, sitting at ease in his saddle, his cloak 
wrapped tightly about him to guard against the chill of 
the damp morning air, was making his way toward an iso- 
lated range of mountains, the Field of Fire, detached by 
a deep valley from the eastern boundary of the chain of 
the Vosges. The darkness softened into the gray of dawn, 
and the sunlight flooded the plain, before the rider reached 
the town of Schirmeck. Here the broad, fertile valley 
separated into two smaller ones: on the right was the 
well-wooded vale of Framont; on the left, the Valley of 
Stone. 

Oberlin turned to the left, and headed toward the vil- 
lage of Rothau. The road wound along the side of a steep 
precipice, descended to the bed of a mountain torrent, rose 
again, and passed by clusters of cottages partly hidden 
among pine groves or crouching beneath immense masses 
of overhanging rock. He urged his reluctant horse 
through the rushing water, clambered up the opposite 
bank, paused for the horse to regain its breath, and then 
rode on. Two miles beyond Rothau, in a situation almost 
equally picturesque, the horseman passed the hamlet of 
Fouday. Here the road had disappeared; the horse picked 
its way along a footpath that sometimes hugged the bed of 
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the torrent and sometimes looked down upon it from preci- 
pices above. 

The path became rougher and steeper; the tired horse 
lagged, and paused oftener for breath. At last the taper- 
ing spire of a church rose above the dark verdure of sur- 
rounding trees. The rider stopped his horse when he 
reached the church, turned and dismounted at the door of 
a one-story building near by. It was a small house, much 
in need of repairs. Adjoining it there was a stable. Ober- 
lin led his horse into a stall, rubbed the perspiration from 
its flanks, and covered it carefully with his heavy cloak, 
for here in the shade the air was chilly. Outside, in the 
depressions of the slopes, snow was still banked upon 
the ground. 

Oberlin seemed reluctant to enter this dwelling which, 
for the next twenty years and until its replacement by 
something better, was to be his home. But, uninviting 
though the interior might be, the space outside the house 
commanded a fine view and had landscaping possibilities. 
Thanks to a good imagination, the new tenant could see 
two very beautiful gardens which would soon surround 
the house. There was already a fountain and a stone 
table. After making a mental note of future gardens and 
orchards, the new tenant opened the door, stepped in, and 
took possession of the ‘ Rat Hole.’ 

In accordance with the maxim, ‘ Do the task before you 
not only as well but as quickly as possible,’ Oberlin lost 
no time in taking a census of the parish. 

5 villages: Waldsbach, Belmont, Solbach, Bel- 
lefosse, Fouday. 
3 hamlets. 
100 families. 
400 inhabitants. 
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Here and there Oberlin found a cottage that was neat 
though bare within, with well-kept yards and outhouses 
— the home of God-fearing people who had not yielded 
to discouragement in the bitter struggle with poverty. 
But more often he found huts leaning against overhang- 
ing rocks, with a damp, dark chamber into which men and 
women, boys and girls, were herded together regardless 
of privacy, cleanliness, and decency. Many of the homes 
had no cellars worthy of the name, and few of the cellars 
to be found were deep enough to keep potatoes from freez- 
ing during the winter. And since at this time the potato 
was the chief reliance of the people for food, hunger be- 
came acute as spring advanced. There was much sick- 
ness, and at too frequent intervals pestilence would sweep 
the valley and decimate the population. When Oberlin 
inspected the premises of certain homes, his sensitive 
nostrils were assailed by noisome odors, and his eyes by 
sights which to a man trained in medicine were offenses 
against decency and a hazard to the health of the entire 
community. 

Saturday evening came. The young theologue worked 
until nearly midnight on his message to be delivered in the 
churches the next day. Suddenly the stillness was shat- 
tered by yells, howls and shrieks from maudlin throats. 
The ‘ Night Rovers’ of the valley, after having visited the 
tavern, were beginning their customary Saturday night 
celebrations. The marauders stopped before the parson- 
age for a short while, and then moved on through the vil- 
lage. Oberlin listened. The whooping and shouts grew 
fainter; the rovers were taking the path to the next village. 

Oberlin’s irrepressible instinct for good order mastered 
him. He laid down his pen, stepped to the door, and looked 
out. The moon was shining brightly. Some moving fig- 
ures were outlined against a ridge beyond the village. A 
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young man, who had never outgrown the feeling that he 
was a soldier bearing a commission from the highest Au- 
thority to fight against social disorder and the waste of 
human powers, swung his saddle over his arm and went 
to the stable. The sound of galloping hoofs soon echoed 
through the village. The Night Rovers stopped to watch 
the unusual sight of a midnight rider skilfully jumping 
over boulders and bushes as he approached them. ‘* Who 
could this be?’ The horseman soon stood before them; 
it was the new minister. 

The city man and the marauding mountaineers faced 
each other for a moment in silence. Who should speak 
first? | 

‘My friends, you have strong voices!’ The moon 
shone directly upon the speaker’s countenance. The men 
before him were puzzled by the way the stranger smiled. 
A thick-witted fellow, befuddled by drink, grunted assent 
to this remark. The speaker continued: 

‘Strong voices — and no doubt, good voices, too. But 
how much better they would sound by daylight, than at 
this late hour when our worthy citizens are trying to sleep! 
Monsieur Stuber taught some of our compatriots to sing 
psalms and chants in the church. Good voices will be 
needed there tomorrow. Accept, friends, my invitation to 
come and help us then.’ 

The minister, without waiting for an answer, swung 
into his saddle and dashed down the hill. The Night Rov- 
ers then started a debate, the intricacy of which kept 
them wrangling until dawn. Those who held the affirma- 
tive argued that the preacher’s invitation should be ac- 
cepted. Those who maintained the negative insisted that 
the new preacher was too fiery, and should be cooled off 
by a ducking in icy water. The members of the affirma- 
tive team who were sufficiently recovered from their mid- 
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night spree slipped into the rear of the church after serv- 
ices had started. The spokesman for the negative team 
upheld his side of the debate by sending word to the 
preacher that if he ever followed the Rovers again he 
would be ducked in the nearest trough or pond. 

When Oberlin appeared for the first time in the high 
pulpit from which he looked down upon his people seated 
below, there were many things he wished to say to them. 
In the first place, of course, he wished to remind them 
that when Jesus used the word ‘ minister ’ he meant serv- 
ant; he had come among them to be their friend, but above 
all else, to serve them as best he could. They had come 
together, in that holy place, as witnesses to the love of 
God; but, as the Scriptures said, how can anyone say 
that he loves God, whom he has not seen, if he does not 
love his neighbor, whom he has seen? 

‘We show our love for God,’ continued the preacher, 
‘when we do good to our neighbor and help to improve 
the community. Anyone who tries to come to this com-: 
munity from the outside world, or anyone who tries to go 
from this community to the market cities below, knows 
that the first thing in this valley which needs improving, 
is the road. 

‘Dear friends, one especially pleases God by good 
works. To do good works, one does not need to have 
money. Everything that is done for the public good or 
to ease the burdens of men or beasts, when it is done for 
the love of God, is a good work which rejoices His heart. 

‘Such a work, especially, is the repair and good upkeep 
of roads. For roads kept in good condition bring honor 
upon our country and our religion. The Lord will say to 
everyone, who for the love of Him contributes toward 
good roads: ‘‘ Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, you have done it unto me.” 
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‘When we help to make the roads better we ease the 
strain upon the beasts of burden. Never forget that God 
watches what one does to His beasts, for has He not de- 
clared, in express terms, that “‘ the just man considers the 
relief and well-being of the beasts? ” 

‘You afflict the heart of your Savior when you neglect 
these things, for he wishes you to show zeal for every good 
work.’ 

Oberlin knew when he had said as much as his listeners 
could bear. He did not at this time go on to discuss those 
other ‘good works’ which the Valley of Stone so much 
needed — schools, orchards, better crops, markets and 
manufactures — but there was one matter about which 
he could seldom forbear to say a parting word: that was, 
sanitation. In words too plain for any but peasants’ ears 
to listen to, he explained, before pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, that those who polluted the air, the earth and the 
water, offended God and man. If the Ambassador of God 
was compelled to turn himself into a health officer, he 
would do the work both from the pulpit and by going from 
door to door. 

Under the circumstances and considering the events of 
the preceding night, it was necessary for the new minister 
to add one more postscript before closing his morning mes- 
sage. The Night Rovers who had found shelter in the 
back seats now received an answer to the notification sent 
the preacher by the dissenting members of the gang. 

‘TI learn that there are some who say: “ Our minister 
is too fiery; when he comes our way we will cool him in 
a watering trough.” Let me tell them this: My dear 
friends, I understand that you want to duck me. But if 
you think you will be able to capture me, you do not 
know my horse. However, in order to make things easier 
for you, I shall leave my horse at home. Then you will 
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be the winner, because you know that I cannot run as 
fast as you.’ 

The next Saturday night, Oberlin went out on foot to 
meet the Night Rovers at a point convenient to the water- 
ing trough. No one wanted to be the first to lay hands on 
him. With a polite bow, he said to them: ‘ My friends, it 
is late. It is time to go to bed.’ Then he went his own 
way, while they went theirs. In the course of time, many 
of the Night Rovers found something more interesting to 
do, and the custom lost much of its former popularity. 

Another gang, which did not relish the strange doctrine 
preached by the new minister in such pointed words from 
his high pulpit, held a meeting behind closed doors and 
decided that they would show the preacher his proper 
place by giving him a public flogging. It was not easy 
for them to agree upon the details of this performance, 
so a date was set for another meeting, also to be held be- 
hind closed doors, at which the final preparations would 
be made. However, the program had not gone far when 
a knock was heard at the door. When it was opened, 
Oberlin stepped in. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said to the startled 
assembly, ‘I understand that you propose to give me a 
whipping. If I have done anything for which I deserve 
to be punished, I am ready to submit cheerfully to such 
correction. If I have done nothing amiss, it may be well 
for you to consider the risk you take, before you do any- 
thing you might repent of later. At all events, I have 
wished to save you the trouble of coming after me, which 
is the reason why I have come to you now.’ 

Before this speech was ended, some of the conspirators 
had discovered a back door and made good use of that 
exit. Manifestly, the young preacher was able to take 
care of his outside affairs. But his mother insisted that 
he did need a housekeeper. 
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V 
A WIFE-HUNT 


Oberlin’s salary matched his lodgings in the ‘ Rat Hole’ 
—neither was sufficient to keep a man in comfort. Even 
the most careful bookkeeping cannot make 2 plus 2 equal 
5. Oberlin figured, in the year 1770, that in order to pay 
his bills it was necessary to add to his salary and per- 
quisites — about 640 francs a year—the sum of 560 
francs to be extracted by some financial wizardry from his 
microscopic personal fortune. Neither the salary nor 
the ‘ perquisites’ allowed anything for overtime. How- 
ever, the salary did not worry the young man so much as 
the feeling that a 24-hour day was too short to enable him 
to do all the things which were crying for attention. 

From time to time Oberlin was compelled to go to Stras- 
burg on errands for his parish. There was not a mechanic 
in the entire Valley of Stone, and if a farmer broke a 
tool, that gave him an excuse for taking a week off while 
waiting for the arrival of some tinker from abroad. The 
young minister could not bear to see such a loss of time 
by a farmer who was on the verge of starvation. At first, 
he would bundle up the broken tools and, when daylight 
was fading and he could no longer work indoors without 
going to the expense of burning a candle, he would mount 
his good horse and travel by moonlight to Strasburg, re- 
turning to Waldsbach the next day. Later, he selected 
some promising mountain boys, took them with him to 
Strasburg, and had them apprenticed to craftsmen who 
could teach them the arts and trades needed in the Val- 
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ley. No hotel bills were charged against the parish on 
account of these trips, for when Oberlin visited Strasburg 
he lodged with his parents. 

On one of these visits the young man was scheduled 
to present himself, with his thesis, at the commencement 
exercises and receive a belated diploma for some advanced 
studies. In order to get the diploma, certain university 
fees had to be paid. Oberlin’s mother was curious to know 
where he would get the money. 

‘IT suppose, John, you have brought with you a well- 
filled purse, to pay the university fees? ’ 

‘Dear mother,’ replied Oberlin, smiling, ‘I had, thank 
God, enough silver to pay the cost of the trip, and that’s 
all.’ 

Madame Oberlin could not conceal her distress. Her 
son comforted her with this assurance: 

‘Forget it, mother! I am a soldier. God, my Com- 
mander, has directed me by my superior officers to work 
for Him in the poor Valley of Stone. That is what I have 
done; and I have had so much to do that I neither do, 
think, nor dream of anything else. So I leave the worry- 
ing to Him in whose service I have enlisted.’ 

This answer seemed more eloquent than practical to 
Madame Oberlin, but she dropped the subject. To her 
great astonishment, when her young soldier had finished 
his business and was ready to start back to the valley, 
there was in his purse six pounds sterling! 

But such hairbreadth escapes from financial embar- 
rassment, thrilling as they are to the young, leave some- 
thing more to be desired in the mind of a mother who has 
reared nine children upon a scanty income. Madame 
Oberlin therefore busied herself in forming a plan which 
would kill two birds with one stone, at the same time 
remedying her son’s haphazard supply of funds and af- 
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fording him the comforting shelter of a wife’s care. She 
would deploy the well-known genius of her John Frederic 
as a pawn in the matrimonial market, commanding a bride 
with a dowry not to be despised. In due time a letter was 
delivered at Waldsbach, informing the occupant of the 
Rat Hole that he was expected to appear in Strasburg 
without fail, to keep an appointment for a call upon the 
widow and daughter of a wealthy brewer and discuss 
the subject of matrimony. Whether Oberlin had seen 
the young woman before, history does not tell. But it is 
quite certain that he was apathetic if not reluctant to 
propose marriage to the lady. The dutiful son of a fond 
mother cannot, however, bluntly say ‘no’ to her ar- 
rangements. | 

Oberlin lost no time in presenting himself at the widow’s 
door. A plan flashed into his mind, which would let him 
out of the difficulty if the young woman did not attract 
him. He would leave the matter to divine guidance. If, 
during the interview, the mother of the young woman 
should take the first step and make a proposal to him, he 
would accept that as a sign that the match had divine ap- 
proval. But if, on the other hand, the young woman and 
her mother should wait for him to make the proposal, that 
would be a sign of heaven’s disapproval. 

Oberlin was ushered into the drawing-room, where the 
widow and her daughter were waiting. After seeing them 
he felt ill at ease. He went through the conventional 
salutations, remarked that it was a fine day, hoped they 
were well; and then his tongue became dry. A spell of 
the most embarrassing silence settled down upon the 
group. The widow waited for the young man to broach 
the matter which had been settled with his mother, and 
ask for the daughter’s hand. The daughter — perhaps a 
pasty and somewhat suppressed individual — waited for 
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either Oberlin or her mother to say something. They 
looked at each other; beads of perspiration appeared on 
Oberlin’s brow; he mopped it with his handkerchief; the 
daughter fidgeted. The mother began to show indigna- 
tion. 

The potential bridegroom felt that the time-limit upon 
the awaited ‘sign’ had expired, said ‘ Good evening’ and 
backed toward the door, bowing. ‘ What an escape! ’ he 
gasped, upon reaching the street. 

Madame Oberlin accepted her son’s verdict stoically. 
But she did not permit him to return alone to his valley. 
‘Your sister Sophie will keep house for you,’ she an- 
nounced. With an ally posted at Waldsbach, the wary 
bachelor would be caught in a net from which he might 
not so easily escape. A second plan was formed. Madame 
Oberlin recognized that no amount of money could in- 
duce her son to live with a woman whose personality was 
insipid and unattractive. She remembered that one of 
John Frederic’s former teachers, to whom he was warmly 
attached, had an only daughter, a pleasant young woman 
—and he was fond of her! 

Madame Oberlin and the beloved schoolmaster were 
sure of this match, and drew up a preliminary marriage 
contract. Oberlin called upon this young woman, kissed 
her hand — but neglected to leave a diamond upon her 
finger. The young woman who marries that man will 
take Poverty for her husband! The door that closed 
behind the poor genius, as he took leave of his fiancée, 
admitted a wealthier suitor. The young lady changed her 
mind. Oberlin was notified. Soon, however, the pro- 
fessor’s daughter lost interest in her new-found jewels 
and recalled, with regret, another man’s charm and wit. 
A message was despatched to Oberlin, to this effect: 
‘Second thought tells me I have done unwisely in not 
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abiding in your promised love. Forgive me; come to me 
soon.’ 

The fickle woman received a prompt reply, the sub- 
stance of which was this: 

‘I accepted what has taken place as a sign that heaven 
disapproves this match. Let us be friends. 

Oberlin.’ 

Mademoiselle Marie Witter, an orphan, the daughter 
of a professor of the University of Strasburg, was con- 
valescing from an illness. Perhaps she was rather bored 
than sick — weary of groping in the dark for something 
she had not yet found. She was beautiful, witty, high- 
spirited, courted by substantial suitors. Madame Ober- 
lin, who could call the young woman ‘ Cousin,’ visited her. 
She depicted the entrancing beauty of Waldsbach during 
the month of June, and the invigorating effect of the 
balsam-laden air of the mountain forests. A change of 
air was what Cousin Witter needed; and Sophie, who was 
lonely at Waldsbach, would be so glad to see her... . 

Horses stopped before the door of the parsonage at 
Waldsbach. An elegantly dressed woman was assisted 
to dismount by the servant who had accompanied her. 
An assortment of baggage such as the Waldsbach villag- 
ers had never before looked upon was deposited at the 
door. Mademoiselle Witter, after disengaging herself 
from the prolonged embraces of her ‘ Cousin’ Sophie, dis- 
missed her escort and entered the Rat Hole. It was al- 
most time for supper, but John Frederic had not yet re- 
turned — he was out, either surveying the route for a 
needed road, measuring the growth of some new plants he 
was introducing, or helping a widow to rebuild a chimney, 
or doing a bit of surgery in the neighboring village, or 
studying the site selected for a new school, or ... 

Mademoiselle Witter gasped. Sophie could not finish 
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her list of conjectures, for the subject of her speculations 
marched into the house — paused in astonishment before 
the elegantly gowned woman confronting him, was intro- 
duced by Sophie, and adjusted himself to a situation which 
promised to interrupt, more or less, his program for the 
next working day. 

Sophie announced supper. The table was resplendent 
with wild flowers, but these alone would hardly satisfy the 
appetite of a person who had endured a long ride in 
the mountain air. Mademoiselle Witter looked puzzled. 
Sophie turned and beckoned to a peasant girl, who had 
been gazing, spell-bound, at the jewelled earrings worn 
by the visitor, forgetting completely the rdle that she was 
expected to play. Witha start, she now came forward and 
deposited before Sophie a large bowl containing potatoes 
boiled with water-cress and milk. There was a fourth 
chair at the table— for whom was this? Mademoiselle 
Witter looked inquiringly, first at Sophie, then at the 
empty chair. The peasant girl stood still, blushing. Ober- 
lin looked at the embarrassed child. ‘Sit down, Char- 
lotte,’ he said, in gentle tones. Sophie blushed, as she be- 
gan to ladle out the contents of the bowl. Mademoiselle 
Witter seemed to be uncertain whether she should be 
amused or angry. Sophie opened her mouth; she was 
about to apologize for the fare offered her delicate cousin. 
Oberlin forestalled her. 

‘Behold, dear Cousin, the soup; behold the entrée; 
behold the dessert! ’ 

Mademoiselle Witter tasted the dish set before her. 
She could not be otherwise than polite. ‘ Your mountain 
potatoes,’ she said, ‘taste better than those we get in 
the city.’ 

The young man responded to this concession with en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Observe the texture and the flavor of our po- 
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tatoes! ’ he exclaimed. ‘They should command a pre- 
mium in the Strasburg market. But, dear Cousin, the soil 
here is so exhausted, and the seed used by the mountain- 
eers has so run out, that only thirty or forty bushels can 
be harvested, where they should dig from 150 to 200. 
But I shall soon remedy that.’ Oberlin was beginning to 
glow with animation. His sister Sophie, knowing his 
hobby, looked at him apprehensively. 

‘Charlotte,’ said Oberlin to the peasant girl, ‘ bring 
the specimens from my desk. . . . Ah, thank you, my 
child; you are prompt.’ Three potatoes had been placed 
on the table before him. ‘See the new varieties I am in- 
troducing. Within a few years our Valley potatoes will 
sell at a premium in the Strasburg market — that is, when 
we build a road to get them there.’ He lifted one of the 
potatoes and held it before Mademoiselle Witter for closer 
inspection. ‘ This potato, red and round, is from Switzer- 
land. Flavor, exquisite! ’ 

Mademoiselle Witter nodded. She did not yet know 
anything about agriculture, but she was willing to learn, 
under an interesting teacher. 

Oberlin took up the second potato. ‘I sent to Lorraine 
for this gray one. It is the largest of the three, and is 
preferred where quantity rather than quality is desired.’ 

‘Indeed?’ rejoined the city cousin. 

Encouraged by such a show of interest, Oberlin handed 
her the third specimen. ‘ This is the “long red,” from 
Holland. It very nearly unites the advantages of the 
other two. This potato, dear Cousin, will make our Val- 
ley famous — when I shall have taught the mountaineers 
how to save and use their manure. . . .” 

‘John Frederic! ’ exclaimed Sophie, sharply, ‘ you are 
monopolizing the conversation.’ 

But a mountain torrent is not easily dammed. 
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‘ There is no fruit on our table, Mademoiselle. Shall I 
tell you why? There is not a fruit-tree in this entire Val- 
ley, unless you could call a wild-apple tree that. But,’ 
exclaimed the Waldsbach minister, his face flushing and 
almost rising from the table in his enthusiasm, ‘ ten years 
from now, what a change there will be! Iam planning a 
nursery; you shall see the location tomorrow.’ 

Sophie rose from her chair. ‘ John,’ she remonstrated, 
‘Cousin Marie is tired .. .’ 

Oberlin looked at the face of their visitor. ‘So she is, 
my dear. Mademoiselle, I have fatigued you. A thou- 
sand pardons, Mademoiselle! How could I have been 
so stupid? ’ 

Marie Witter accepted Sophie’s arm and was led toward 
her bedchamber. Before leaving the dining-room, she 
looked wearily over her shoulder and said: ‘ We shall see 
the nursery tomorrow. Good night.’ 

After breakfast Mademoiselle Witter excused herself, 
promising to return in a moment and go with Cousin Ober- 
lin to see his fields. The moments stretched into a half- 
hour before she opened the door and greeted her impatient 
escort. 

Oberlin looked at her in surprise, surveying her from 
head to foot. Did this young woman think she was going 
to tea at Milord’s castle? 

‘ Are you going to wear such clothes for a walk through 
this village? ’ 

‘I certainly am,’ replied a silvery, indomitable voice. 

Oberlin shrugged his shoulders, but offered his arm to 
his cousin. 

In the course of an hour, Mademoiselle Witter and her 
host were back again at the parsonage. Sophie was sur- 
prised to see them so soon. Marie Witter was flushed; 
John Frederic was ill at ease and in a hurry to be off on 
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his rounds of the parish. He turned at the door and took 
his leave. Sophie looked inquiringly at her cousin. 

‘Your brother has been rude to me. I am sending 
to Strasburg for horses, and I shall leave when they ar- 
rive.’ 

That evening Sophie walked out to meet her brother. 
‘You have hurt Cousin Witter’s feelings. Why are you 
so discourteous to her? ’ 

Oberlin flushed. ‘Her city airs do not fit this place,’ 
he answered. 

‘That is no excuse for your conduct.’ 

The young man laughed. ‘Sophie,’ he said, ‘ Marie can 
scratch back. She told me she would never marry a 
preacher.’ 

‘Cousin Witter has sent to Strasburg for horses, and 
will leave this place when they arrive. You can at least 
be nice to her for so short a time.’ 

A letter was delivered to Oberlin from his mother. 
Something important, no doubt. He tore it open, glanced 
at the sheet of paper, and put it in his pocket hastily. 
His mother was becoming peremptory. ‘ Take that girl,’ 
she had said. 

Morning dawned and was greeted by early risers, two 
of whom were such by custom; but three of them had 
risen early on this occasion because none had slept well 
during the night. Sophie had been too much mortified | 
to sleep. John Frederic had been disturbed, three times, 
by a dream in which his mother had come to him and said, 
firmly, ‘ Take that girl.’ After the third dream, the young 
man had climbed out of bed and, kneeling upon the rough 
boards, had cried out to his Superior Officer: ‘ If it is your 
will that I must marry Marie, give me a clear sign that 
such is your command. Make her answer “ Yes” to my 
first proposal.’ 
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The third member of the group had not been able to 
sleep because she began wondering, early in the night, 
whether she wanted to go back to Strasburg at once or 
stay a while longer in the mountains. Later, she heard 
rats. Would they ever stop that gnawing? She did not 
like rats. Perhaps it would be best to return at once.... 
At last morning came. 

John Frederic and Marie set off for a walk to the neigh- 
boring village and back again. She took her cousin’s arm. 
Her trim figure was as erect as his own. He was none too 
tall, but he did not look short when she was at his side — 
Marie was an inch or two shorter. Oberlin was on his 
good behavior when the party started; Marie tried to 
seem gentle and demure. The pose lasted until the youth- 
ful pair were passing beneath an arbor in the garden ad- 
joining the little parsonage. Then, by some mischance, 
Oberlin’s gaze rested upon Mademoiselle Witter’s pendant 
ear-rings. He blurted out: ‘Why do women wear such 
jewelry, when people are starving? ’ 

Marie’s eyes blazed; she blushed furiously. But, moved 
by some strange impulse, she lifted her hands, removed 
the ear-rings, and put them in her purse. 

Oberlin was disconcerted by this unexpected compli- 
ance. He never did like women who agreed with every- 
thing he said — who are like putty in your hand. Ma- 
demoiselle Witter was not that kind. 

‘Now I am going to say something that will make you 
blush as you have never blushed before,’ stammered the 
young man. ‘ Will you marry me?’ 

Mademoiselle Witter placed one hand before her eyes, 
and held out the other one toward him. Oberlin clasped 
it in his own. 

That was June 5, 1768. On July 6th, John Frederic 
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Oberlin and Marie Madeleine Salome Witter were 
married. 

Soon afterwards, Oberlin sat at his desk, writing a 
prayer. Init he asked this favor: If Marie should die, let 
me follow her speedily. 

That request was not answered. 
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VI 
STARTING SOMETHING 


Soon after his bride moved into the ‘ Rat Hole,’ Ober- 
lin began work upon plans for building a new house. The 
Oberlins needed better living quarters. Another need, 
however, was more urgent. The hut or shed hastily built 
by Stuber, of unseasoned lumber, for sheltering the school- 
children of Waldsbach, was falling to pieces. It must be 
replaced at once. Oberlin bought a piece of ground oppo- 
site his home, as a location for the new school building. 
Then, pledging his own resources to pay for materials, 
he began work. He did not ask the mountaineers to 
contribute toward the cost of the building; they were 
already taxed to the limit of endurance. So he would 
build the first school himself, with the help of friends in 
Strasburg. 

One morning the peasants who passed by the Walds- 
bach manse noticed some building materials on a lot which 
faced the parsonage. ‘ Who is to have a new house? ’ they 
asked. Soon the news had run through the town that the 
new minister was starting to build a schoolhouse. ‘ More 
taxes! ’ the people said to each other. 

The next day, work on the school building was stopped. 
A delegation of peasants notified Oberlin that they would 
not let him go on with the plan. The old school building, 
they said, was better than the one it had replaced and was 
still good enough. Then, too, they were taxed to death 
already. The new building would mean more taxes, not 
only for its construction but for its support. 
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‘My friends,’ answered Oberlin, ‘the building shall 
not cost you a cent.’ 

‘We know better than that; we do not believe you,’ a 
stolid villager replied. 

‘If I give you my promise in writing, will that be 
enough? ’ 

Some were disposed to accept this proposal; but the 
malcontents hastened to reply, ‘That is not enough.’ 

‘ And suppose,’ said Oberlin quietly, ‘ our beloved bene- 
factor, Monsieur Stuber, adds his word to mine; will that 
be enough?’ 

The opposition was weakening and might have surren- 
dered when this cherished name was spoken, but they were 
held back by the sullen enemies of the new minister, who 
saw their attack upon him crumbling before his unwaver- 
ing resourcefulness. 

Oberlin’s voice broke the silence. ‘ Monsieur Stuber 
and I will go before a notary and sign a solemn agreement 
that this school building, which is for the benefit of your 
children, shall cost you neither money nor labor, whether 
for its construction or its upkeep. Is that enough?’ 

What more could be asked? The deputation retired, 
abashed, each man to his home. 

On the 25th of November, 1768, a document was signed 
in Strasburg by Jean Georges Stuber and Jean Frederic 
Oberlin, assuming the expense of building a school at 
Waldsbach, ‘ which shall cost the inhabitants no contribu- 
tion either in money or labor.’ 

The promise to protect them from taxation by such a 
document induced the suspicious and stubborn peasants 
to withdraw their opposition, permitting Oberlin to start 
work on the edifice. The amateur architect pushed the 
job so ardently that the schoolhouse was finished two and 
a half months after its foundations were laid. 
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The thrifty young man then discovered, for the first 
time in his life, that it is easier to sign notes than to pay 
them. There was a note for 1,000 francs, which some day 
would have to be paid. Oberlin had willingly learned 
from Stuber something about the art of preaching. He 
now took lessons from that accomplished master in the 
art of begging. He called upon a lady in Strasburg who 
had already given him a generous sum of money. He told 
her in such eloquent terms about the new school building 
and the need it would fill, that she looked for her purse, to 
give him the money he had solicited. Alas, the purse was 
empty! But, ‘ never mind — take these two silver candle- 
sticks,’ she said. 

Another lady wrote into her will a legacy sufficient to 
pay the debt for which Oberlin had obligated himself. 
However, she continued to enjoy unusually good health 
for a long time afterward. A day came when one of the 
500 franc payments fell due. Oberlin was in great distress 
of mind, for he had only roo francs in his desk. A knock 
at the door was heard. A letter —from Stuber. Inside 
the letter, 400 francs. A benevolent person had visited 
Stuber the day before, in the hope of learning the name 
of some worthy person or cause able to use 400 francs. 
Stuber told him! 

The school was built and at last was paid for, but mean- 
while Oberlin and his bride were left in their shabby cot- 
tage. ‘I lodge,’ he wrote, ‘in an old house, most un- 
comfortable, suffering continual losses from the rats and 
from the rain which penetrates everywhere. But I am not 
willing to have a new house built for myself until the 
school children are properly housed.’ 

Waldsbach was now provided for. But there were 
other villages without even a shed for sheltering the school 
children: Bellefosse, Belmont, Fouday, Solbach. The 
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construction of a comfortable house to replace the ‘ Rat 
Hole’ was postponed from year to year; but in rapid suc- 
cession new school houses, planned and sometimes partly 
paid for by Oberlin, sprang up from one end of the Valley 
to the other. 

Marie Oberlin would gladly have moderated the zeal 
of her beloved husband. She reminded him that a meteor 
burns itself out. Monsieur Stuber himself began to fear 
that his energetic successor would go faster than the peo- 
ple were willing to follow. One evening, when Oberlin re- 
turned from visiting a sick child in a distant village, his 
wife handed him a letter from Stuber. 

Dear Friend: 

The best advice I can give you, is to care chiefly for 
the souls of your flock. I would not have you too 
anxious to render them eager in the pursuit of worldly 
good; for, as they become Christians, they will 
naturally become active, industrious and provident. 
You must not allow them to be either idlers or the 
slaves of mammon. 

By endeavoring too much to induce them to adopt 
your plans in preference to others, and on account of 
some supposed superiority over those to which they 
have been accustomed, you will defeat your own pur- 
poses and excite their suspicion and disgust. I advise 
you, therefore, to leave them, for the present at least, 
pretty much to their own devices. . . . This is the last 
thing that experience taught me, during my residence 
in the Valley of Stone, or rather since I left it. I much 
regret having occasionally induced the people to do 
things against their will. If I were now there I should 
leave them much more to themselves; and however in- 
different might be the appearance of their external af- 
fairs or the state of their finances, I should say little to 
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them on the subject of economy and management, but, 
by showing a sincere interest in their concerns, I should 
try to gain their confidence and induce them to regard 
me as their friend; and then, having once obtained their 
confidence and a proportionate degree of influence, I 
should exert it, to the utmost of my ability, to their 
advantage. . . . If you adopt this method, my dear 
friend, God will take care of the rest. Necessity will 
compel your people to employ themselves, and they 
will think a thousand times better of their own schemes 
than of any that you can propose to them. 

I am far from wishing you to give up your projects 
(many of which have already been attended with admi- 
rable success), but I acknowledge that, for my own 
part, I have felt the danger of bestowing too much at- 
tention upon such things, rather than upon more essen- 
tial and important duties. 

Oberlin preserved this letter as one of his most precious 
treasures — and plunged into his projects more impetu- 
ously than before. He had calculated that thirty years 
would be required for completing the developments he 
had planned, and he could not bear to lose a minute of 
that time in unnecessary delays. But the resistance he - 
sometimes encountered from those he tried to help soon 
taught him the necessity for preparing the minds of the 
mountaineers to look upon community improvement as a 
religious work. On Sunday, the Waldsbach pulpit urged 
the people to please God by helping their fellow men; and 
during the week this message was reénforced by circulars 
from a little printing-press which he had set up in the 
parsonage. 

One Sunday the Waldsbach minister announced as his 
subject, ‘The rest that remaineth to the people of God.’ 
The preacher was thinking of a work that needed to be 
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done, and cherished the conviction that rest is the reward 
of those who exert themselves to some good purpose. 

Stuber — the mountaineers’ ‘little minister’ with the 
massive head, who now held Strasburg in the hollow of 
his hand — had accustomed these people to expect preach- 
ing of a kind that would be applauded in any city of the 
land. Stuber did not shout at his listeners. He talked to 
them, as man to man; he explained things to them so that 
all could understand. Stuber had discussed the art of 
preaching with the new minister, and Oberlin was better- 
ing the instruction he had received. This morning the 
peasants had, in turn, wiped tears from their eyes, and 
stifled the temptation to laugh at the sly humor of the 
preacher’s sallies. 

A sermon ended, practical admonition may be appended 
—at least the peasants were beginning to expect this, in 
the Valley of Stone, although the appendix usually startled 
visitors from the outside world. 

‘In conclusion, my friends,’ said Oberlin, abruptly 
changing the subject, ‘remember what I have told you. 
The pestilences which from time to time have carried half 
the people of this Valley to their graves are not caused 
by witches. They are caused by filth. Some of you, 
showing love to God by a regard for the common welfare, 
have heeded what I have asked every one to do and are 
keeping your premises free from filth that is a public 
nuisance. Others, showing an obstinacy that fills Satan, 
our enemy, with joy, have continued in their old and de- 
testable ways. WhatshallI say, then? Shall I leave them 
to start another pestilence, and let them learn from the 
Angel of Death, when that messenger comes to their door? 
Indeed, they well deserve such teaching; but alas, my 
friends, when calamity comes the good must suffer with 
the bad. No—TI must try again to save you. I cannot 
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command you; our lord who owns and sometimes visits 
the castle, he alone has that right. But see, dear friends 
and compatriots, what I hold in my hand! Yes, it is 
money — money that came to me through the sale of 
grain from my fields. I offer it as prizes to our country- 
men whose yards, upon inspection, are found to be free 
from filth.’ 

Some peasants, who had squirmed in their seats at the 
beginning of this speech, beamed approval at the prospect 
of becoming acquainted with a much-coveted coin. 

Oberlin paused. ‘And finally, I have good news for 
you. I have said to you that God commands us to show 
our love for him by good works toward our fellow men. 
A necessary work in this place is a good road. But how — 
some one has asked — can those who have no money get 
a good road? What miracle will provide a stone wall 
that is needed for at least a mile and a half along the 
River Bruche? And, where the river must be crossed, 
who will build a bridge? 

‘Such questions, my friends, have disturbed me; but 
no man who trusts in God ever surrenders to a difficulty, 
which is in truth our chance to glorify God by surmounting 
the obstacle. Of what is a stone wall built? Why, it is 
built of stone, of course. God had to send manna to the 
Israelites when they were starving in the wilderness; but 
the supply of stone, suitable for our need, is already here. 
And how are stone walls built? A stone wall, my friends, 
is built by laying one stone on top of another. And who 
will lay the stones? God has given His mountaineers 
strong arms; and, if love for Him and for the common 
welfare fills their hearts, you, my friends, will lay the 
stones; and now is the time, for you have planted your 
potatoes; the hay is not yet ready to cut; and you have 
nothing to do but visit the tavern.’ 
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The preacher’s words were listened to, by some, with 
the amazement which would have been caused by a pro- 
posal to build a road to the moon. Others made no at- 
tempt to conceal their resentment. Outside the church, the 
congregation had resolved itself into groups — some, re- 
bellious and hostile; others, friendly but incredulous. 
Oberlin greeted each group, as he passed by. ‘ Those who 
love God and wish to honor Him by good works, meet me 
here at sun-up tomorrow.’ This notification was answered 
by a sullen murmur. A burly peasant stepped forward 
and intercepted the minister. ‘ What do you know about 
building roads?’ he growled. ‘In the seminary, do they 
teach preachers how to build roads?’ The by-standers 
chuckled at this thrust. ‘ You say, too, “a stone wall is 
built by laying one stone on top of another.” Very good, 
sir. But do you scratch the stones you want out of the 
solid rock with your finger-nails?’ The by-standers 
roared. 

Oberlin smiled. ‘Mine are not strong enough for 
that. A better way is to blast the solid rock, with gun- 
powder.’ 

The peasant stopped, nonplussed for an answer. An- 
other peasant came up, and whispered something in his 
ear. 

‘We can scarcely buy gun-powder enough to shoot a 
squirrel. Powder enough to build your road would cost 
more money than was ever seen in this valley.’ 

‘That is so,’ exclaimed the peasants. 

‘You are right,’ said Oberlin. ‘ But I will furnish the 
powder. Did I not say I had good news for you? Friends 
in Strasburg will give us the money.’ 

At sun-up the next morning, the minister appeared be- 
fore the Waldsbach church. No throng of laborers 
awaited him. The place seemed deserted. Oberlin lin- 
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gered for a few minutes; two or three villagers joined 
him. Shouldering a pick, he marched along, whistling a 
military tune, until he had come to one of the most dan- 
gerous precipices in the neighborhood. Here he stopped, 
struck his pick into the soil, and then began to tug at a 
boulder that was too heavy for one man to move unaided. 
A peasant came out of the underbrush and lent a hand. 
Other peasants, who had hidden themselves at points 
where, without being seen, they could observe what had 
promised to be a laughable fiasco, also appeared. Soon 
a considerable number of men were at work. Oberlin 
then gave his pick to a stout mountaineer and devoted 
himself, in part, to the task of direction. 

News spread to the adjoining villages that the peasants 
of Waldsbach were building a road through their district. 
The other villages, not to be outdone by a neighbor, soon 
poured out every available man. Oberlin sent for his 
horse. Springing into his saddle, he dashed along the 
perilous precipices from one point to another, giving en- 
couragement or direction where it was needed, sometimes 
dismounting in order to join in the work at a place where 
the slope was especially dangerous or the difficulties most 
unyielding. 

‘My friends,’ he cried, ‘ take hold there with joy and 
cheerfulness, with liveliness and diligence! Thank God 
for having given you this chance to do a good work.’ 

The brush was cleared; the boulders were blasted and 
removed; the retaining wall rose, stone upon stone, along 
the River Bruche. And, crowning achievement of all, a 
wooden bridge, named Le Pont de la Charité, spanned the 
mountain torrent which had barred the way to Strasburg. 
A road, connecting the Valley of Stone with the outside 
world, was now open. 

The next thing to do was to make use of this new means 
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of communication. Oberlin now offered a prize to per- 
sons who hauled their goods in a cart instead of on pack- 
animals. ‘ For,’ he explained, ‘one horse hauls what five 
or six can carry. Who will be first to win a prize?’ To 
encourage traffic with the neighboring centers, Oberlin 
added: ‘ The first cart carrying merchandise to Barr will 
have a triple prize.’ 
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Vil 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


A new schoolhouse stood in the village of Waldsbach. 
But what is a schoolhouse without teachers? When Mon- 
sieur Stuber first came to the Valley of Stone, the office 
of schoolmaster had sunk into disrepute. The post had 
been reserved for somebody who, through lack of strength 
and ambition, was incapable of doing anything else. The 
worn-out old swineherd who explained to Stuber that he 
kept the school because he could no longer take care of 
the village pigs, embodied the philosophy of the stingy 
peasants: ‘ Those who can, do; those who cannot, teach.’ 

At this time the very title, ‘ schoolmaster,’ was so odious 
to the young and capable men of the valley that no worthy 
person would accept the office. Stuber not only combed 
Strasburg to get money to give, as prizes, to the kind of 
teachers he hoped to develop, but he also changed the 
name of the office. There would be no more school- 
masters in the Valley of Stone: henceforth the children 
would be taught by ‘ Messieurs les Regents ’—of the male 
persuasion — or by ‘ conductrices’ —of the female sex. 
Oberlin adopted this innovation and exalted to the skies 
the office of the teacher. Indeed, in some villages the 
office was at times combined with that of ‘ Mayor.’ The 
ambition of a villager could rise no higher than this em- 
ployment! 

Good judgment in the selection of teachers, painstak- 
ingly trained and closely supervised, became the corner- 
stone of a new school system, in advance of anything 
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known in Europe at that time, and indeed in some re- 
spects still a model for our own age. This was done ata 
time when knowledge was considered either unnecessary 
or dangerous for the poor. An English visitor to the Val- 
ley of Stone wrote to friends at home: ‘ The state of the 
schools [here], the children, and the poor in general, is 
quite extraordinary, and as much exceeds our parish as 
ours does the most neglected.’ 

When the people from the other villages in the Valley 
of Stone saw the new school at Waldsbach — the construc- 
tion of which had been so energetically pushed by Oberlin 
that it was finished in less than three months — their 
local pride was touched. Each village determined to have 
a school of its own. The Waldsbach villagers soon re- 
pented of their error in resisting the construction of their 
own school. When the time came for building a school 
in Bellefosse, they hastened to help in transporting the 
stones and the lumber. The school-children learned 
to read so quickly—thanks to the new methods 
and the eager teachers —that soon the older people 
demanded lessons. They did not wish to be put to shame 
by children who could read when they were unable to 
do so. 

Education, when Oberlin touched it, became a living 
thing. New text-books sprang from his hands. He was 
the son of a teacher; his wife was the daughter of a 
teacher. He stood tip-toe upon the eve of revolutionary 
changes in teaching method, and his sensitive spirit re- 
sponded to the impulse of liberators reaching out toward 
a new day. He devoured the new books. He read Rous- 
seau’s Emile with an enthusiasm that was astonishing to 
cooler minds. ‘ An excellent book! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Not 
that I consider all its rules practical or even the best; but 
this book contains so much precious teaching and so many 
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correct observations, that I wish every father and mother 
and every teacher would read and re-read it.’ 

Oberlin journeyed to upper Alsace, to the Duchy of 
Baden, to Colmar, to meet leaders in educational de- 
velopments. He formed an ardent attachment for kin- 
dred spirits in this field, and when he could no longer 
visit them, often wrote to them. Mme. Oberlin shared 
these enthusiasms with him. The Oberlins were so en- 
thusiastic about the projects of other educators who were 
pioneering in their own fields, that they wanted to help 
support them also. One day Oberlin handed his wife a 
letter he had received from a former pupil of his, who was 
now teaching in an Institute at Dessau. The Institute, 
of course, needed money. While Mme. Oberlin was read- 
ing the letter, her husband began writing his reply: 

In regard to money, I have always been broke, and 
at this moment I am more so than ever. Oh! if we only 
had money — money! which is useless in so many 
hands. That is what I have said to myself a thousand 
times ever since I heard of the Dessau Institute. That 
is what my wife and I said, and said again, while we 
were reading the report of your school. 

Mme. Oberlin had left the room. She returned and 
stood beside her husband, reading what he was writing. 
She laid something on the desk — her earrings. Oberlin 
looked up in surprise. His wife’s eyes were sparkling; 
she was radiant with joy. These astonishing young peo- 
ple exchanged a glance of mutual understanding. Ober- 
lin kissed his Lady Bountiful; then resumed his writing, 
finishing the letter in a different key. 

I am sending you a pair of earrings. Turn them 
over to your institution. They cost my wife, ten or 
twelve years ago, 30 florins... 

Mme. Oberlin had come to agree with her husband 
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about the wisdom of traveling light. Why should they 
burden themselves with surplus things, since God, who was 
‘immensely rich,’ was eager to supply the needs of all 
who showed themselves worthy to receive his gifts? 

The pen scratched on: 

We cannot bear to have useless things around us, 
when what they would bring might do so much good. 
God gives me bread today, and has promised to do so 
again tomorrow. . . . Keep the gift of the earrings a 
secret ... there are persons who would open their 
eyes wide if they knew about this. 

One day Mme. Oberlin came to her husband with a sug- 
gestion. ‘May I speak to you about something I have 
had in mind for a long time? ’ 

‘TI shall be happy to hear of it.’ 

‘Have you noticed how the little children run wild in 
this village? Their older brothers and sisters are in school 
or at work; the mothers and fathers are in the fields. How 
much better it would be, if these little ones could be 
taken care of by some person who could keep them com- 
fortable and happy, and at the same time teach them 
something! ’ 

Oberlin listened with kindling enthusiasm. He had 
been thinking along the same lines himself. ‘ But such 
a thing has never been done before,’ he warned her, in a 
bantering tone. 

‘Yes,’ laughed Mine. Oberlin, ‘you are becoming a 
true Waldsbach villager! That is what our peasants al- 
ways say, when you try to start something. And you 
answer them: ‘All the more reason why we should 
begin.” ’ 

‘My dear,’ said Oberlin, ‘ what will become of me if 
you work yourself into the grave? Haven’t you enough to 
do, keeping house, tending your own babies, and finding 
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something to eat for all the visitors that descend upon 
us?’ | 

‘TI have trained Louiza Schepler for this new task. Our 
talented maid-of-all-work has been tutored by the best 
teacher in France ’— Oberlin bowed in acknowledgement 
of the compliment —‘ and I have taught her something 
myself. She is now ready to blossom out as the con- 
ductrice of the world’s first infant school.’ 

Oberlin pioneered in advocating supervised play for 
children. A circular letter to the people of his parish, 
dated Waldsbach, Feb. 27, 1801, is still pertinent: 

Dear friends, Fathers and Mothers! — I have a re- 
quest to make to you. You give shepherds to your 
sheep to lead them into green pastures, to feed, tend and 
preserve them from danger, and you do well. 

But have you no fears for your children? Does not 
Satan go about to tempt them to do wrong? Then give 
them shepherds likewise, and never allow them to be 
left to their own devices. Let them work and amuse 
themselves under proper inspection and superintend- 
ence, but let this superintendence be wise, prudent, 
gentle, kind and engaging, and whilst it leads you to take 
part in their amusements and to direct, animate and en- 
liven them, let it also restrain them within bounds. 
Whatever it costs you, God will restore it a thousand 
fold. (Memoirs, 1838, page 261) 

This was one idea which the villagers did not oppose. 
Visitors from the outside world, passing through the Val- 
ley of Stone some years later, reported that they had seen 
infant schools in this remote place. ‘The pastor and his 
wife,’ they said, ‘ have trained teachers for each village, 
hired large rooms, and provided salaries for the teachers 
at their own expense. During school-hours, the children 
are collected on forms in great circles. ——Two women are 
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employed, one to direct the handicraft, the other to in- 
struct and entertain them. Whilst the children of two 
or three years only were made at intervals to sit quietly 
by, those of five or six were taught to knit, spin, and sew; 
and, when they were beginning to be weary of this occupa- 
tion, their conductrice showed them colored pictures 

. . making them recite after her the explanations she 
gave. She also explained maps of France, Europe, or the 
Valley of Stone, engraved in wood for the purpose by 
Oberlin’s direction. . . . In addition to this, she taught 
them to sing songs and hymns. Thus she varied their 
employments as much as possible. . . . Instruction was 
mingled with amusement; and while enough of discipline 
was introduced to instill habits of obedience, a degree of 
liberty was allowed which left the infant mind full power 
of expansion, and information was conveyed which might 
turn tS the most important use in after life.’ 

Alert minds in the outside world began to take note of 
what was happening in the Valley of Stone. Oberlin’s 
‘infant schools’ became the model for similar schools, or 
kindergartens, afterward established in Paris and London. 

The older children were taught, of course, ‘ reading, 
writing, arithmetic,’ geography, history — astronomy, 
botany, agriculture — and instruction in religion was given ~ 
by the minister himself. 

Amusement was blended with instruction. Since inst 
~of the school children would have to earn a living in the 


| _- Valley of Stone, Oberlin imparted to them his enthusiasm 


for the beauty of the mountain scenery and acquainted 
them with its resources. 

The Valley of Stone was a delightful field for botany. 
The children were initiated into this science during 
rambles in the woods in search of plants. They soon 
learned the names and properties of these and trans- 
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planted them into little gardens of their own. They were 
also taught to draw the flowers. 

Such training fitted them not only to enjoy Nature’s 
favorable moods but also to face emergencies. There 
came a summer so rainy and cold that the grain crop in 
the Valley of Stone entirely failed. Food became so 
scarce that little children sometimes fainted in the streets 
from hunger. Two things saved the valley then from 
severe loss of life: a good crop of potatoes — thanks to the 
new varieties introduced by the minister — and the knowl- 
edge of botany he had taught the teachers and which they 
had imparted to the children. The people of the valley, 
having learned which were edible herbs and roots and 
which were harmful or poisonous, discovered how to live 
upon the wild plants when their cultivated crops failed. 
Nor was the famine followed by the usual pestilence, be- 
cause the valley was becoming the cleanest place in 
Europe. 

When the people saw these things, they began to believe 
that their leader knew what he was doing. 

The mountaineers were ready to admit that Oberlin 
could lay a stone wall, clear a road, build a bridge, con- 
struct a school, and teach them to read and write. But 
there was one thing a peasant, living in the eighteenth 
century, would not believe that a city man could do. He 
could not teach them anything about farming. 

Oberlin knew this feeling on the part of the peasants. 
He was wise enough to respect their prejudices, where 
these were most deeply rooted. He would not start by 
telling them about new methods and undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities. But there was nothing to prevent his setting 
out some trees and plants in his own gardens and fields. 

One day there was much merriment in the Village of 
Waldsbach. Two fields, noted for the barrenness of their 
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soil, belonged to the parsonage. These fields were crossed 
by paths much frequented by the peasants. The passers- 
by noticed, on the day in question, that the minister, with 
the help of a servant, was digging deep trenches through 
the barren fields. What did he expect to grow in that 
place? ‘If he had asked me,’ said the village wag at the 
tavern, ‘I could have saved him a little labor.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have helped him with the digging?’ 

‘Not I! But I might have shown him a place where 
something would grow.’ 

Oberlin, disregarding the sly amusement of the vil- 
lagers, continued to dig. When the trenches were four 
or five feet deep, he lowered young trees into them, mix- 
ing and pressing lightly around their roots the kinds of 
soil believed to be best suited to their rapid growth. He 
also procured slips of apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
walnuts, and turned one of his gardens into a large nurs- 
ery. Then he waited. The mountaineers had never seen 
trees grow so fast. At last their curiosity got the better 
of them. Of their own accord, they came to express 
their astonishment and to ask him how they could raise 
such trees for themselves. 

Oberlin then began to urge the planting and care of 
trees, as a work well-pleasing to God and most beneficial 
to man. He proposed that each peasant should plant one 
every two or three years. ‘ You will profit by your tree 
while you live; and, after your death, the community will 
enjoy it.’ Planting trees ‘restores an order of nature 
disturbed by man; doing so is at the same time to work 
for the good of all.’ He urged the Pane of trees along 
the borders of the roads. 

Satan, the enemy of the human race, rejoices when 
one spoils and destroys; on the contrary, our Lord and 
the hosts of heaven rejoice when one works for the 
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public good. You all wish to be saved... . Show 

this, then, by every possible means, during all the time 

you live upon this earth. 

The Lord is pleased when, from love, one plants 
trees for the public good. Now is the time. Do it the 
best you can, and as for the Lord himself. 

The taste for planting trees spread throughout the val- 
ley. The art of grafting, in which Oberlin himself gave 
instruction, became a favorite pastime. The face of the 
country underwent a complete change, for the cottages, 
which had for the most part been bare and desolate, were 
soon surrounded by neat little orchards and gardens. 
Where indigence and misery had reigned, the villages and 
their inhabitants gradually assumed an air of rural hap- 
piness. 

The older people might refuse to plant trees ‘ for the 
public good ’; but the school children could not ignore this 
requirement. The boys and girls who passed through the 
schools in the Valley of Stone not only learned ‘ reading, 
writing, and arithmetic’; they could not escape an intro- 
duction to nature, religion, the peculiarities and resources 
of their own community, and the cultivation of thought- 
fulness for the public welfare. Before Oberlin would re- 
ceive children for confirmation, he compelled them to 
bring a certificate from their parents attesting that they 
had planted, in the right manner, two young trees, in a 
specified place. 

Before these trees had grown to their full dimensions, 
the boisterous, untamed children of the Valley of Stone — 
once called half-savage— were said, by visitors from 
London, to have ‘ manners which would grace a court.’ 


Be 


Vill 
UP FROM STARVATION 


As the third quarter of the eighteenth century ap- 
proached, storm-clouds gathered on the horizon. A vio- 
lent and bloody social revolution was brewing in France. 
This social revolution would mark the beginning of the 
end of an ‘old régime’ which had outlived any excuse 
for its continued existence. 

When the Roman Empire crumbled and the fabric of 
orderly, centralized government was shattered, plunder 
took the place of commerce, and ‘ every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor.’ Those who then lacked the courage 
or strength to defend their own crops and homes turned 
to some strong man who had a suit of armor and a pas- 
sion for fighting. To him they surrendered their independ- 
ence in return for the protection he might give. Their 
lands became his lands; their crops, his crops; their lives, 
his lives. Upon crags and hill-tops, towering castles arose, 
while at the foot of the castle, nestling close in the hope of 
security from fierce foragers, the vassals built their homes. 
The lord of the castle served his people with his sword; 
they served him with pick and spade, and bent their backs 
under loads of firewood to warm the castle on the hill. 
This lord was no easy taskmaster; his armed retainers 
were always hungry, and the vassals toiled hard to keep 
the pantry filled. But sometimes, when they were sick, 
the lord or his beautiful lady visited their huts, bringing 
venison or wine; and on feast-days and holiday occa- 
sions they crowded into the great hall of the castle, the 
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lord and his lady among them, the musicians struck up 
a sprightly tune, and all made merry together. They saw 
the scar on his lordship’s cheek, from a wound he took 
when he drove off a company of raiders not long since. 
Then, too, the lord and his lady knew their vassals by 
name, and joked with them after the wine had flowed. 
The backs of the vassals ached with the strain of bring- 
ing heavy faggots up the steep hill; their hands were horny 
from wielding the pick. Butso long as his lordship fought 
for them, they were willing to toil for him. 

Times had changed all that. The king at Paris was 
becoming the most powerful lord in all France. Fights 
between the feudal lords were less and less the fashion. 
The cunning cardinal, Richelieu, and his wily successor, 
Mazarin, had undermined the power of the feudal lords. 
Moreover, cities were growing up and skilful craftsmen 
were weaving fabrics and fashioning jewelry that enter- 
prising merchants were eager to sell in the provinces. The 
roads must be made safe; the raids of marauding plun- 
derers must stop. Order began to assert itself throughout 
the realm. The lord of the castle was no longer needed 
at home to defend his vassals; the king began to send 
him to distant places, to fight against foreign foes. And 
the vassals must equip him for these expeditions, from 
which they reaped no return. 

Then came King Louis XIV, and built the most gor- 
geous palaces Europe had ever seen. These palaces must 
be filled with human butterflies. With silken cords, the 
king reached out into the provinces, and drew the lord and 
lady of the castle to his own court at Paris or Versailles. 

Nothing pertaining to his lordship’s person was now 
left in the castle on the hill, except a rusting suit of armor 
which had been discarded for garments of brocaded silk 
trimmed with lace. My lord, who had once swung a sword 
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in the face of a foe, now claimed, as his highest earthly 
honor, the privilege of handing the king his shirt, when 
that dazzling person put out the light of the sun by con- 
descending to rise from bed. His lordship no longer ap- 
peared among his vassals, to joke with them or clap them 
roughly on the back; his only road to preferment now 
lay through the study of flattering words to soothe the 
vanity of the king or his ruling mistress. 

The luxury of the French court filled the bosom of 
every king and kinglet in Europe with devouring envy. 
Hunger tormented the toiling peasant, who could never 
grow crops plentiful enough to pay for silks and laces, 
carriages and jewelry, for milord and lady at Paris, for 
the king and queen, and the troop of spendthrift courte- 
zans. The lord of the castle was too busy in Paris to visit 
his peasants often, but they were not entirely neglected: 
he sent his officers and tax-gatherers, who were always 
going from house to house and from village to village say- 
ing, ‘Pay up! Pay up!’ Wherever he turned, whatever 
he did, the peasant must pay something toward the up- 
keep of his extravagant lord. If he crossed a stream on 
his way to market, he must pay; if he passed by his lord- 
ship’s castle with a cart-load of grain, he must pay; when 
his cart reached the mill, he must pay again. Next, when 
his purse had been emptied, he must give his time and his 
labor. Nor was this all. When he had finished paying 
and laboring, he must bare his back to receive the lash, if 
he was caught killing a hare in milord’s game preserves, 
or if he took, without paying, firewood for himself from 
the forests in the midst of which he lived. 

The peasant’s home was a wretched hovel with dirt 
floor and leaky thatch roof. The cows and pigs often 
enjoyed accommodations at least equal to those of their 
owners; they could, in fact, scarcely have been worse, and 
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the animals and the family were commonly housed in the 
same building. Sanitary arrangements did not exist, 
drainage was left to accident, and drinking water was 
necessarily contaminated. The peasant had little knowl- 
edge of the world outside of his parish. He had no news- 
papers and he could not read. 

The peasants could not read newspapers telling the news 
from the outside world, but they could talk to each other. 
The murmurs of the peasantry found voice and interpreta- 
tion in the phrases of sensitive, educated men and women 
in the cities, who were tired of having to step aside and 
make way for painted lords and ladies whose arrogance 
increased with their uselessness. A little group of ‘ intel- 
lectuals’ appeared, to give historic proof that ‘ the pen 
is mightier than the sword.’ They knew how to put words 
together into refrains that would make music for march- 
ing feet. They began to talk about ‘the rights of 
man.’ 

A social revolution was brewing, which would dislodge 
milord and lady from their places upon the shoulders of 
the peasants. These starving creatures would go hungry 
no longer. But, before better days came for them, the 
gutters of Paris would run red, and the fields of France 
and of Europe would be fertilized with human blood. 

Throughout France, the people were making ready to 
improve their condition by shouldering their muskets. In 
the secluded Valley of Stone, in spite of the galling ex- 
actions of their feudal lord, a beginning was made toward 
improving conditions in a peaceful way. The parish was 
already in the midst of an economic revolution. A leader 
had made his home among the peasants, bringing with him 
a new tool, the scientific method. With this powerful 
lever, he would bring abundance to a people accustomed 
to hunger only a little less keen than that of their fathers 
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— who, tradition told them, had once subsisted Bees roots 
and maid apples. 

Some one will ask, ‘Who taught Oberlin to do these 
things?’ It is difficult to answer. The spirit of a new 
era of civilization was expressing itself through him. The 
genius of an earlier period expressed itself in a renaissance 
of art and literature. The genius of the eighteenth century 
expressed itself in scientific, mechanical, and political 
development. 

Behind each cluster of achievements marking the 
change from one period of civilization to another, there is 
a burst of energy which blossoms into prodigies performed 
by gifted minds. Who taught Leonardo da Vinci — who 
gave him skill in such varied arts? Lesser minds can 
never fathom completely the sources of a master’s skill. 
To a man of the twentieth century, whose creative facul- 
ties have been enfeebled by the mass of specialized knowl- 
edge which weights him down, it seems too much that a 
person who has trained himself for a career in theology 
and medicine, should also be a pioneer in education, agri- 
culture, forestry, and the social sciences. The inquirer 
should remember that Oberlin went no farther in these 
varied fields than was necessary for the achievement of 
his immediate and practical purposes. 

His heart was touched by the poverty and ignorance of 
the inhabitants of the Valley of Stone. He had but 
one aim: to improve their condition. Better schools, 
crops, roads, were but instruments for achieving this end. 
On every hand, Oberlin faced some task that needed ex- 
pert attention. He said: Here is something to be done 
— how can it be done best and most quickly? He searched 
all available sources for data telling how some one else 
had met similar problems successfully. And, since no 
great amount of information could be gained upon sciences 
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and arts which were still in the making, he used the ‘ scien- 
tific method’ to learn what no living person could yet 
tell him. Observation, comparison and experiment, 
guarded by accurate records painstakingly kept, were the 
magicians which taught him things that were not in 
books. 

Added to this, Oberlin was a pioneer in the yet un- 
labelled science of efficiency. He made every minute 
count. If the day was not long enough, he used the night 
also. He observed his own mind and body, and noted 
the conditions under which each could work to best ad- 
vantage. He rationed himself, ate sparingly to avoid 
sluggishness, and lamented the occasions when the pres- 
ence of an eminent visitor compelled him to enrich his 
diet, dulling the sensitiveness of his mind during the day 
after. When one task was mastered and finished, he for- 
got the technical lore he had amassed for doing it as 
quickly as an actor forgets the lines of last season’s play. 
Then, with a hungry mind and a whole heart, he passed 
on to the next problem. Time itself explains part of 
his achievement. If one keeps at a task steadily for fifty- 
nine years, one can do something out of the ordinary! 

Oberlin was interested primarily in the character of the 
inhabitants of the Valley of Stone. He had seen a vision 
of perfected humanity in the character of Jesus unfolded 
in the Gospels. His consuming passion was the desire to 
lift all men to that level. But it did not take long for a 
man who had trained himself both in medicine and the- 
ology to see that bodies enfeebled by a degrading destitu- 
tion cannot go far on the road to spiritual perfection. 
Oberlin heard a voice that said: ‘I was hungry, and you 
fed me.’ He must feed these people. ‘ God is immensely 
rich!’ It is not necessary for any child of his to go hungry. 
Wherever there is a need, there is also a supply. Apply 
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the Golden Rule and the scientific method, and every one 
will have enough and to spare. 

Oberlin walked up and down the valley and saw what 
it was producing. He counted the people to be supported. 
About 300. And hungry. Yet the valley could support 
ten times that number of men and women, if they used 
their wits and their time to good advantage. 

The soil was exhausted. Perhaps the seed used had 
‘run out.’ The cattle were inferior. That much was 
apparent at first glance. 

Oberlin set to work at once to discover the composition 
and nature of the different kinds of soil in the valley. 
Then by inquiry and experiment he learned the kinds of 
plants which thrive upon one type of soil or another — 
those which like a sandy loam and those which prefer 
clay. Next, he learned where, in different regions of Eu- 
rope, the finest varieties of those particular plants might 
be found. He did not have to go far to find excellent 
potatoes — Lorraine, Switzerland, Holland, could furnish 
these. But where would he find flax? The people of the 
valley were wretchedly clothed. Flax would furnish 
linen, but flax was not growing well in the Valley of Stone. 
Was the soil, the climate, or the seed at fault? In far- 
away Riga flax grew luxuriantly under a climatic condi- 
tion similar to that of part of the Valley of Stone. Flax- 
seed from Riga was obtained and planted. Behold! 
flax-stems four or five feet in height, as the result. 

Here and there throughout the valley Oberlin planted, 
in different kinds of soil with varying moisture content, a 
variety of seeds brought from other countries or locali- 
ties. Some succeeded, others failed. As the minister 
went on his parish rounds from village to village, visiting 
the sick, inspecting the schools, he stopped to notice the 
growth of plants in his little check-plots, keeping careful 
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records, based upon measurements, showing the develop- 
ment of the different specimens. In the course of a few 
years he had sufficient data on the suitability of the plants 
for introduction into the valley. 

But good seed requires good soil. The washed-out, ex- 
hausted fields must be restored to fertility. Oberlin began 
to preach the gospel of manure conservation. He urged 
the peasants to dig manure pits and keep them filled with 
refuse from their stables. He insisted, also, that they 
should gather up all waste leaves and stems, and make 
compost heaps. Nothing must be lost; everything must 
be put to work. 

Too much of the land was left for pasturage. Land 
possessed in common is neglected by everybody. The 
pastures were so poor, explained Oberlin to the peasants, 
that the cows worked themselves thin trying to get a 
square meal, and as a result gave only a pint of milk 
where they ought to have yielded a gallon. ‘Turn half 
the pastures into cultivated land,’ he told them. ‘Shut up 
your cows and feed them in your own enclosures. Get 
better cows. Here is money! I shall give a prize to the 
village that keeps the best bull.’ 

‘The same water that washes your soil away will help 
to make you an abundant crop if you will build walls and 
dig ditches.’ 

‘Out in the great world men have organized clubs called 
agricultural societies. These clubs encourage farmers to 
come together and talk over their problems. They also 
get for the farmers books and pamphlets telling about 
new discoveries and profitable methods. And they give 
prizes! ’ 

‘Why not have an agricultural society here,’ asked a 
peasant, ‘so that we too can get some of the prizes?’ 

Oberlin was waiting for this question. Soon an agri- 
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cultural club was meeting ‘rom place to place in the Val- 
ley of Stone. In addition to preparing his weekly sermon, 
Oberlin now had to deliver lectures on agriculture. Also, 
he had to award prizes, prizes! Out of his own pocket, too 
often. His people, after all, were only grown-up children. 
He could not command them to do what was necessary for 
their own good; only the lord of the castle could do that. 
But he could give them prizes. 

‘In regard to money, I am always broke; and Just at 
this moment more so than ever.’ But never mind, ‘ God is 
immensely rich.’ There was some silver table-ware on 
his side-board. Oberlin disposed of this, with the ex- 
ception of one silver spoon, and replaced the silver with 
pewter. What sentimental attachment impelled the man 
to cling to that one silver spoon for the rest of his life, 
crushing every impulse to give it away, history does not 
tell. But after his death, it too began to labor for the 
common welfare — he had bequeathed it to a missionary 
institute. 

Time passed. The Valley of Stone began exporting to 
Strasburg cart-loads of potatoes, for which a keen de- 
mand had arisen because of their superior quality. Agri- 
culture, in this region, was yielding better returns. But 
still, the villagers lost much time during the long winter 
months, when there was little or nothing for them to do 
that would put money into an empty purse. The arts 
and crafts must be developed; manufactures must be 
sought and established. 

One day there was a gathering of peasant women at 
the Waldsbach manse. Spinning wheels had been pro- 
cured; Madame Oberlin learned to spin and introduced 
this art into the Valley. Oberlin ‘ gave prizes to the best 
spinners in addition to their wages.’ This branch of in- 
dustry for a time succeeded so well that it gained for the 
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Valley, in the course of a sing]: year and from one manu- 
facturer, payments amounting to 32,000 francs —‘an 
enormous sum, considering the extreme poverty to which 
the inhabitants had but just before been subjected.’ 

The industrial revolution, substituting machine pro- 
duction in factories for home-weaving, snuffed out this 
enterprise in the Valley of Stone. But something better 
took its place. 

Visitors to the Valley of Stone discovered that the in- 
habitants were more intelligent, honest, and polite than 
were any other peasants they had ever seen. The schools 
and the church had done their work! A distinguished 
Swiss patriot, who had founded a ribbon factory at Basle, 
was attracted to the Valley of Stone by the fame of its 
minister. He urged his two sons to move their ribbon 
factory to this place. Mr. Daniel Legrand visited the 
Valley. He noted with delight ‘ the frankness and natveté 
of the children, who extended to me their little hands.’ 
The ‘ cultivated conversation ’ which he enjoyed ‘ with al- 
most every individual’ he met while traversing the five 
villages astonished him. (Rapport fait a la Société Royale 
et Centrale d’agriculture.) 

The factory was located in the Valley of Stone without 
further ado. (In 1812, Legrand’s entire establishment was 
removed to the Valley of Stone.) The prosperity of the 
region was then assured. In a letter written by him to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, Mr. Legrand explained 
why it was possible for him to endure the isolation and 
discomfort of living in so remote a place. 

‘It is now four years since I removed here with my 
family; and the pleasure of residing in the midst of a 
people whose manners are softened and whose minds are 
enlightened by the instruction which they receive from 
their earliest infancy, more than reconciles us to the 
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privations which we must necessarily experience in a val- 
ley separated from the rest of the world by a chain of 
surrounding mountains.’ 

But alas! prosperity also has its perils. A Sunday 
came when the man who had saved the Valley of Stone 
from destitution felt obliged to warn his parishioners 
about the danger of imitating the Parish fashions. 
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xX 
HERESY 


Cinderella’s fairy god-mother might change rats and 
a pumpkin into horses and gilded coach in the twinkling 
of an eye; but the equally astonishing transformation in 
the manners and fortune of the Waldsbach villagers was 
not so quickly effected. Oberlin made his way step by 
step against bitter and relentless opposition. Ingrained 
habits do not yield readily to persuasion. Those who 
have long done as they pleased are incensed by attempts 
at correction that wear the cloak of authority. Moreover, 
the wars of religion, fought to the death, had left a legacy 
of hatred and suspicion which prompted ignorant peasants 
to mistake adherence to a different faith for allegiance 
to the devil himself. 

Fierce or sullen opposition to one who differed from 
them in the name or form of his faith became a matter of 
principle with benighted minds. Anything that could 
be done to harass or obstruct the work of a person belong- 
ing to another religious party was regarded as an act of 
virtue, loyalty and patriotism. 

The persecution of those who belonged to an opposite 
religious party was supplemented by inquisitions within 
one’s own party. Stereotyped ideas which had gained 
acceptance must be repeated by sectarians without 
variation. 

Oberlin’s parish was a little island of Protestantism 
surrounded by a Roman Catholic ocean. In the earlier 
days of his ministry, before this leader had bridged the 
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chasm of sectarian suspicion and enmity, the opposing 
religious camp, strongly entrenched in adjoining districts, 
encouraged and fomented opposition which constantly 
hindered his plans and sometimes threatened to oust him 
from the Valley. At this stage of his career, Oberlin was 
a Protestant minister subject to a Catholic over-lord. 
Complaints were continually lodged against the Walds- 
bach minister by those who had hoped that a bond of re- 
ligion, which they held in common with the feudal lord, 
would blind this magnate to the difference between cal- 
umny and truth and lead to Oberlin’s banishment from 
the Valley. This catastrophe was averted only by Ober- 
lin’s sensitive regard for the ordained authorities of the 
state — however unworthy they might be — and also by 
his tact and audacity in the midst of trying diplomatic 
situations. He scrupulously ‘rendered to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.’ 

At the same time that the Waldsbach minister was 
guarding himself against a frontal attack from the camp 
of an opposing sect, he was exposed to attacks from the 
rear by members of his own party. Spies reported that 
he was betraying the cardinal doctrines of their religious 
faith. 

Another source of opposition came from the village 
taverns, where, on Saturday evenings, the devotees of 
King Alcohol would assemble. These rough fellows, 
after getting as drunk as their limited means would per- 
mit, ended their carousal with an orgy of noise-making. 
Such disturbances enraged and exasperated the peaceful, 
hard-working villagers. They begged Oberlin to do some- 
thing. After a series of lamentable occurrences, Oberlin 
denounced the village tavern and told his parishioners to 
keep away from this gate of hell. The tavern-keeper 
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rushed to the feudal lord. He had paid his taxes. Why 
should his business be ruined? Milord immediately de- 
spatched to Oberlin a severe reprimand, warning him to 
quit his ‘ superior airs’ and in the future not to usurp au- 
thority which belonged to the civil rulers. 

Oberlin’s astute henchmen then begged him to preach 
on hell, without mentioning the tavern by name. He did 
so. The village infidel, whose fluent lectures on religion 
delivered at the tavern had won him the title of ‘ the new 
minister,’ answered the sermon. 

The Waldsbach preacher was willing to learn from any 
one who could teach him. He had applauded Rousseau’s 
ideas on pedagogy, although the man’s irresponsible char- 
acter was detestable to him; he listened with equal atten- 
tion to the harangue of the besotted tavern loafer who had 
seldom seen the inside of a church. More than this: he 
said, ‘I was wrong; the man is right ’— and revised his 
sermons accordingly. In due time he received a summons 
to appear before the president of the consistory of Stras- 
burg and answer charges of heresy which had been filed 
against him. 

He had been accused of preaching against the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment of the damned. Oberlin had 
neither the time nor the inclination to argue with the 
members of the consistory, so he told the president this 
story, to explain why he had quit preaching eternal 
punishment. 

‘I have at Waldsbach a fine old man named George 
Claude, who is not only careful about his own well-being 
but even more so about that of all the parish, and who 
works with might and main to check the bad and encour- 
age the good. 

‘On the eve of one of those church festivals during 
which the youngsters think they have a right to run wild, 
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he came to me and begged me to preach about hell to my 
people, and to make it good and hot. 

‘I promised, and I kept my word. I showed them 
everything terrible and frightful which they would find 
during a trip to hell. My worthy friend Claude could not 
get through telling me how well I had done the job. 

‘That was Sunday. This night surely, thought I, all 
would be tranquil. But that night! Was it quiet, as I 
had expected? No; the youngsters made a racket twice 
as bad as anything they had ever perpetrated before. 

‘ The next morning, the good old man came looking for 
me. “ Well, sir,” he said to me, “ did you hear the racket 
last night? ” 

‘“ Yes, my dear George,” I answered, “ and you can’t 
blame me for it, after what you heard in church yester- 
day.” 

‘“'No,” he replied, “it’s the new minister who is to 
blame for all this.” 

‘“ A new minister? Explain yourself! ” 

‘*“ Last night, the young folks went to the tavern and 
there they found this fellow Nicholas, who, you know, has 
never been inside of a church, and who is nearly always 
drunk. ‘ Hello, Nicholas! ’ they exclaimed. ‘So you are 
still in the tavern? Aren’t you ever going to quit drink- 
ing? Didn’t you hear yesterday what our minister said 
about hell? Have you got to burn there, some day?’ 

‘“*T? Did I hear what the preacher said? Do I go to 
church? How does the church agree with Nicholas — 
with me, who has never been seen inside of one? The 
tavern is my church; a vagabond like myself never goes 
to any other.’ 

‘“ «That is so, Nicholas, we have never seen you inside 
a church. But listen to what the preacher said.’ 

‘“ Then they told him the sermon, word for word. 
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Nicholas let them finish. When they had finished, he 
looked at them with a roguish air and said to them: 

‘<¢ ¢ So you are simple enough to believe that? Are you 
then so stupid? Listen to me: you know that I am a vaga- 
bond of the first rank, that I have never been to church, 
that I don’t bother about doing right, and finally that I 
have poured my wealth down my throat. You know all 
that? Very well; you know, too, that I have an only son, 
a fine fellow, who obeys me, and pleases me well. But 
suppose he was a rascal and did not want to obey me at 
all, and that after I had often warned him to correct him- 
self, he didn’t do it, and at last forced me to chase him out 
of my house and tell him never to come back, because I 
did not look upon him any more as a child of mine. All 
right. After a while I learn that he has repented, that 
he weeps, and asks to be pardoned. One of my friends 
comes to me in his behalf, begging me to take him back 
into my favor and to pardon what is past. He comes him- 
self. Do you think that I would keep on repulsing him? 
Wouldn’t I pardon him? Would I not say: Come, my boy, 
I will pardon you? I have sworn that I would never let 
you come near me again; but when I said that, I was talk- 
ing about a bad boy... . Very well—if I, who am a 
vagabond and known as such, am capable of doing that, 
how can the good God do less? How can he leave us 
forever in hell? Surely you see that this is not possible.’ 

‘“¢You are right, Nicholas!’ shouted the listeners. 
‘You are certainly right. Come on, fellows! Waiter, 
bring us wine!’ Then, clinking their glasses together, 
they cried: ‘ Here’s to the health of preacher Nicholas! 
Long live the minister Nicholas!’ So they fell to drink- 
ing; they got drunk; they went out of the tavern, at last, 
and made the racket that you heard.” 

‘I saw well enough,’ Oberlin explained to the president 
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of the consistory, ‘that I had not chosen the true means 
of converting those boys. Our professors of theology may 
say what they please about it, but this “ preacher ” 
Nicholas — as our countrymen call him — was right. So 
I promised myself that I would never preach again about 
eternal punishment in hell; indeed, I promised not even 
to speak the word unless something which happened in 
the Valley should give me an occasion for doing so. 

‘In time, such an occasion arose. Some villages re- 
volted and refused to obey the Intendant. This officer 
then quartered soldiers in all the houses. The peasants 
were compelled to feed them well, and also every day to 
put a coin under the soldier’s plate. The poorest people 
could not stand this long. One by one they began to give 
up, and signed the papers which they ought to have signed 
at first. Then the soldiers who had been lodged in those 
homes were distributed among the other houses. Soon 
some more peasants signed, and their soldiers also were 
distributed among the other houses. The richest peasants, 
obstinately holding out in their disobedience, sold one 
thing after another, and were at last glad to finish where 
they ought to have commenced. All they gained by their 
stubbornness was the loss of their property. 

‘T took advantage of this event,’ said Oberlin, ‘ to make 
the people see that since at last they were forced to do 
what they had refused to do at first, it would have been 
better for them not to have revolted at all. 

‘“ Now apply this to God,” I said to them, “ and ask 
yourself if God will receive into his kingdom the dis- 
obedient. If then you have to obey some time, would it 
not be better to do it before going to hell? For some 
reason or other, tastes are different. I know that yours 
are not like mine. For myself, I prefer to obey before 
going to hell; and you — you prefer to be roasted first. 
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Oh! I never dispute about matters of taste; but, suppos- 
ing the time you spend in hell to be as brief as you wish 
—as for myself, I should always find it too long. But 
listen! since that is your taste, why not accustom yourself, 
little by little, to stand those terrible pains? As you wish, 
one day, to have your entire body burned, accustom your- 
self to fire. Look! you could go on living and working, 
even though you did not have your little finger any more. 
Begin with the little finger, and, when that is burnt up, 
take the next.’’’ 

There was a twinkle in Oberlin’s eye, as he watched 
the corners of the austere mouth of the president, to see 
when those lips would break into a smile. ‘ Well?’ the 
listener queried. Oberlin continued. 

‘“ After the little finger is consumed, take the 
next. . . .”’. When I said that I glanced at the youngsters, 
smiling, and noticed their downcast look. I-saw that they 
were ashamed. When, after that, I saw them at the tav- 
ern, or when I found them drunk, I only had to show them 
my little finger — their downcast expression told that they 
understood me.’ 

The president of the consistory rose from his chair and 
stretched out his hand. ‘Certainly, sir,’ he said, ‘ you 
could not have done otherwise. Oh God! what people you 
have in your parish. Ah! you have done well.’ 

Oberlin received no further summons to answer charges 
of heresy, but was allowed by his ecclesiastical authorities 
to pursue his own course in the Valley of Stone without 
molestation. 
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Xx 
A PARABLE OF PROSPERITY 


The sunny side of Oberlin’s faith was reflected in his 
refrain, ‘ God is immensely rich.’ Inexhaustible resources 
might be drawn upon freely by enterprising spirits and 
loving hearts. Man redoubles his effort when his powers 
are released by a joyous faith and an unshakable con- 
fidence. One will perform prodigies for the public good 
when he is convinced that his self-sacrifice is a key to un- 
seen treasuries. Oberlin fanned into a flame that spark 
of consecration which smolders in every heart by invit- 
ing his people to prepare themselves to receive the riches 
heaven was waiting to bestow. 

There was, then, no self-pity mingled with the implaca- 
ble economy to which Oberlin subjected himself in order 
to enlarge his resources for advancing the public good. 
This man was a lover of the arts, of music, travel, beauty 
and the concourse of rare minds. His tastes were refined; 
he could have spent a fortune pampering them. But he 
had set before himself work which committed him to a 
different program. The task was enormous; his resources 
were insignificant. He pursued unflinchingly the strategy 
essential to achieving his object: unsparing personal econ- 
omy; systematic accounting; boundless generosity in 
gifts to the public good. 

But however complete his consecration, if he alone had 
pursued this course, he would have failed. The load was 
too great to be lifted by a single pair of hands. Oberlin’s 
power to awaken in others sacrificial zeal for the public 
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welfare made success certain. Where generosity for the 
public good becomes a community characteristic, pros- 
perity is inevitable. 

‘Money is power,’ especially in a region where destitu- 
tion had been so acute and chronic that the gift of a copper 
coin would bring tears of gratitude into the eyes of an im- 
poverished widow. Oberlin constantly studied ways and 
means of enlarging his generosity. He did not trust 
this to haphazard impulse, but employed systematic 
accounting. 

One day the rats gnawed Oberlin’s linen. This annoy- 
ing loss started him upon a train of self-examination. The 
linen was spoiled; perhaps, he thought, something was 
wrong with him also. As he faced his petty losses, he hit 
upon a device for enlarging his generosity. The waste 
caused by the rats was traceable to some carelessness, 
some lack of system in attending to the elementary de- 
tails of housekeeping. He felt now that some of his 
capacity for doing good was also going to waste through 
lack of the application of a more rigorous and exact system 
to his benefactions. So, to avoid future loss through 
lack of system in deposits and accounting, Oberlin made 
himself three boxes. 

In the first box he deposited one-tenth of his earnings 
as a gift for maintaining public worship. In the second 
box he deposited another tenth of his earnings, as a source 
of gifts toward community improvements, prizes for school 
children, entertaining strangers, redressing injuries done 
to any person by malefactors in his parish, and for other 
purposes. The contents of the third box, in which he de- 
posited the third tenth of his income, were to be used for 
the poor. 

One listens willingly to a discourse on generosity when 
it is delivered by a person who has himself set an example 
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of unselfishness so great that there is nothing left to say. 
Those who are interested in cultivating the generous in- 
stincts of human nature will follow attentively Oberlin’s 
_ method of approaching his hearers. The Waldsbach min- 
ister never doubted Jesus’ words, ‘ Give, and it shall be 
given unto you.’ A sermon which he preached on this 
text might be called a ‘ Parable of Prosperity.’ Its theo- 
logical framework is that of the eighteenth century, but 
its underlying truths are timeless and bear fruit in any 
age. 

Does God need our help or our charity? No; quite 
the contrary. He asks us to give because he wants to 
give tous. Our text furnishes the key to this difficulty: 

‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again.’ 

Who will measure with the same measure that one 
has used? God, the source of all, the All-rich and All- 
powerful. And to whom will he measure thus? To us, 
poor creatures who have nothing except what has come 
from his hand, we who cannot make a single one of our 
hairs grow. 

Ah! if this isso, how foolish we are, to bargain with 
God, instead of hastening to give ham all that he has 
enon us we should give! } 

My brothers, God is immensely rich, ineffably rich, 
and incomprehensibly powerful. And he seeks people 
to whom he can give part of his riches. 

To whom should he, to whom can he, give this wealth, 
if it 1s not to those who have generous dispositions? 

How can he know who these are? 

He finds this out in the cleverest way. He distributes 
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to each person different talents, whether powers of body 
and mind, whether income large or small, whether 
genius, or knowledge, or time, or opportunities. Re- 
garding these, he gives his laws and communicates his 
will, the desire of his heart. Then he withdraws. One 
does not hear anything more of him. He is no longer 
seen, so that many folk come to believe at last that 
there isn’t any God. : 

But while waiting he watches each one. Nothing es- 
capes him —no trait of charity, no pain, no sacrifice, 
no solicitude for the public welfare or for the good of 
one’s neighbor. Neither does any trait of mendicancy, 
avarice and egoism, of villainy and of laziness and of 
lukewarmness. All is observed and marked. 

When, therefore, each one has had time to show what 
is in him, when each one is winnowed and sifted, and has 
had sufficient opportunities for disclosing what is in his 
heart and to which class he belongs — he is withdrawn 
from this world. 

When all is over, the day of final judgment comes. 
Then there will be a difference, an infinite distance be- 
tween the folk who, here below, have been comrades, 
fellow-citizens, and fellow-townsmen. Some will be like 
gods; others will be like slaves, without glory, with- 
out property, without fit lodgings, without considera- 
tion and without esteem. Some will shine like suns in 
the kingdom of their Father; others will have neither 
radiance nor beauty. The ones, heirs of everything; 
the others, without any possessions whatever. 

I know that — and, knowing it, I ought to leave you 
to do as you please? I know that —and yet I should 
leave you to go to perdition through the nonchalance 
that most people show in seizing the opportunities which 
Providence offers us and through which we ought to 
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distinguish ourselves by zeal for every kind of good 
works! 

Oh! dear friends, do not pretend that! Do not pre- 
tend that I should leave you drowsy and asleep — you 
who some day would bitterly resent my having done 
so. My calling from God is to awaken you, to kindle in 
you fire and zeal, that throughout eternity you may 
circle in an orbit of glory and in the midst of incom- 
parable treasures. 

God seeks those to whom he can communicate, 
throughout eternity, a part of his riches, glory, and 
power. That is why he has given those laws of well- 
doing [giving a tithe] which alarm you and which are 
so repugnant to you. Oh, do not hold back. He does 
not need us. It is in order to know to whom he shall 
give that he has ordered us to give. 

Listen to an example: A very rich father had several 
children, to whom he had given a good education and 
excellent teaching upon charity and generosity, both by 
his example and in words. He wished, eventually, to 
find out what he would have to expect from these chil- 
dren, who were advancing in age and in stature. As a 
step toward discovering this, he gave them each week 
some money, leaving them free to use it according to 
the desire of their hearts. 

After a considerable time he said to them that he 
was, for the moment, short of money and obliged to 
make a heavy disbursement, so he would feel relieved 
if his children wished to lend him what they had in 
their money-boxes. 

The children, delighted, ran and brought him, at once, 
what they had left. 

‘What have you done with the rest of the money?’ 
said the father to one. ‘Oh! dear father,’ answered 
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he, ‘I have bought some pretty things to ornament 
my clothes; my comrades had some fine buckles of an 
entirely new style, so I bought some also.’ And he 
showed all his finery and ornaments. 

The other said: ‘Ah! J am not so proud and vain. 
I am perfectly satisfied with the clothes which the 
bounty of my parents furnished me; as for myself, I 
have made my money do some good —I bought with 
it cakes and candy to eat.’ 

‘Oh, fie! ’ said the third, ‘you ate all that up your- 
self! I wouldn’t do such a thing as that. As for my- 
self, when I went walking with my friends, I treated 
them to refreshments; I had my share and also have 
their friendship and their acknowledgement of the 
favor.’ . 

The fourth had not spent anything; he liked to hoard 
his treasure. ‘ Dear father,’ said he, ‘I can help you 
more than any of the others; I have kept all that you 
had the goodness to give me and all that I have re- 
ceived in other ways. Here is all my treasure; I lend 
the whole of it to you.’ 

The fifth advanced, with the manner of a hypocrite. 
He had not spent anything, either; but he did not trust 
his good and kind father. He apologized politely, and 
said that he was in despair about not having anything 
to offer his dear papa; that having wished to empty his 
box, he found it opened and already empty; that it 
must have been one of his brothers or one of the 
servants who had stolen his treasure. 

The rogue had hidden it! But his father, who al- 
ready knew the little liar, was not deceived, although he 
pretended to believe the child. Addressing the sixth, 
who kept himself at a distance, sadly, he said to this 
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‘And you, my dear child, you do not present me 
anything! ’ 

‘No, dear father,’ said the sixth, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘Ah, if I had been able to foresee that my dear 
papa would need my help! But alas, the thing is done; 
I have nothing to offer.’ 

‘What then did you do with your money?’ 

‘ Ah, dear father, I deserve a scolding or a whipping; 
I cheerfully submit to that; only, do not be angry 
with me.’ 

‘Come, now, my dear child, tell me everything 
frankly.’ 

‘Ah! dear papa, you have already seen, no doubt, 
that small boy who comes sometimes to our house to 
sell matches and other little things. One day when I 
was eating my bread, I noticed that he glanced at it and 
looked sad. I asked him if he wanted some of it. He 
blushed and said “no” and thanked me for my kind- 
ness. I asked him if he had already eaten. He blushed 
again and said “no.” At last, by questions and urg- 
ing, I learned that he had not eaten anything that day, 
that his father was sick and his mother confined to her 
bed, and that there was nothing to eat in the house. 
Then I found out what the family needed most, and little 
by little I supplied them, sometimes bread, sometimes 
flour or salt, oil or wood.’ 

This story brought tears to the eyes of the father. He 
controlled himself as best he could, and said to the boy: 
‘In this way, you couldn’t buy much for yourself.’ 

‘For myself, dear papa? ’ replied the son, cheerfully. 
‘Oh, what do I need? Haven’t I more to eat and wear 
than I deserve? But those poor people! They are so 
wretched, so destitute of everything! ’ 

‘But, my dear child,’ answered the father, ‘it hasn’t 
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been long since your uncle and godfather gave you a 
considerable present. Will you not lend me that?’ 

The boy turned pale. ‘ Ah! dear papa, I haven’t it 
any more. I came to know some other poor people, and 
I could not keep my money idle while others were 
starving.’ 

By this time, the father knew what to expect from 
all his children. He accepted what each one offered him, 
and paid it back to them after a little while, and con- 
tinued to give them each week the customary amount, 
but with such lessons and exhortations as were suitable. 

But as for the sixth child, he embraced him and 
blessed him. Then, taking the boy into his office, he 
gave him twice what he had spent upon the poor folk, 
made him in addition a large present, and every week 
gave him much more than the others received. He 
showed him his own chest containing funds for charity, 
and gave him permission to come and ask for help when- 
ever he needed money for acts of charity, so that this 
child was then just about as rich as the father himself. 

This story, which, with different details, actually 
happens sometimes, also tells what takes place between 
us and our august Creator and heavenly Father. 

Judge, then, whether God is moved by avarice when 
he directs you to give so much, since it is not he who 
profits by the gift, but ourselves. ‘ Give,’ he says, ‘ as 
I desire, as I have prescribed, as I have counselled and 
ordered my children to do; give, in order that I can 
give to you.’ 

God is immensely rich. Then, to whom shall he 
parcel out his riches? Only those who have used, ac- 
cording to his will, what he first gave them. 

O God! breathe into us thy sentiments of love, of 
generosity, and of unselfishness. Give us the power 
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to love our neighbor as ourselves, and our God with all 

our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and 

with all our mind. Amen. 

The size of the ‘ collections’ in the churches of the Val- 
ley of Stone — considering the modest earnings of the 
people — astonished visitors from the outside world. 
These people, who had been so greatly helped by Oberlin 
and his friends in Strasburg or London, grew eager to help 
one another and even those who, in distant places, were 
in need. 

Did a villager lose acow? A collection was taken, and 
the cow was replaced. Was the home of a poor widow 
destroyed by fire? A collection was taken; the entire 
Valley came to her rescue. When the Revolutionary ad- 
ministration neglected the foundlings in the Strasburg 
hospital, a collection was taken for them, and many of 
these unfortunate children were adopted by the mountain- 
eers. Such a spirit chased the wolf of destitution from 
the Valley of Stone. Self-respecting poverty remained, 
in many quarters, but mendicancy disappeared. The only 
beggars to be seen were those who came from abroad. 
These were offered work — and moved on. 
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XI 
AMERICA CALLS 


One day, in the year 1774, a courier stopped at the door 
of the Waldsbach manse. This was still the same shabby 
little ‘ Rat Hole’ into which Oberlin had moved, seven 
years before, but the unique persons living in the house 
were so different from anything Europe had seen before 
that articles were beginning to appear regarding them 
in the journals and magazines. Herr Urlsperger, a dis- 
tinguished theologian of Augsburg, read in the Lezpziger 
Intelligenzblatt an article about Oberlin’s work. Later 
a German colony, which had fled to Pennsylvania to es- 
cape fierce persecution in the homeland, begged Herr 
Urlsperger to send them a pastor. ‘ Oberlin is the man 
for this place! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ But would he go?’ 

The courier delivered his letter and asked for a reply. 
Oberlin read the appeal and then handed it, without a 
word, to Mme. Oberlin. She read it, and without saying 
a word, rose and went to her room. Oberlin went into his 
office and closed the door. Mme. Oberlin soon joined him. 
He looked at her inquiringly. She was in delicate health; 
she would surely shrink from the hardships of the frontier 
in a foreign land, among strangers, and in the midst of 
Indians whose ravages were narrated in books of travel? 
But no. ‘It is God’s will,’ she answered. ‘It is God’s 
will,’ Oberlin echoed. His own oracle had given the same 
reply. 

When Oberlin’s mother, his brothers, sisters and friends, 
heard of his decision, they protested vehemently. He an- 
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swered, ‘It is God’s will.’ They asked, ‘How do you 
know?’ He replied, ‘God told me so—and my wife, 
too.’ In polite circumlocutions, his mother and brethren 
hinted that a man can delude himself — sometimes Beelze- 
bub, the Prince of Darkness, disguises himself as an Angel 
of Light, and woe betide the fellow who listens to him! 
Letters pro et con flew thick and fast. Oberlin closed the 
epistolary warfare by giving what to him were conclusive 
reasons why it was the ‘ will of God,’ and not some ignis 
fatuus, which beckoned him to America. 

The Waldsbach minister’s explanation fascinates the 
analyst of human character. We may not know why 
the positive end of the magnetic needle points toward the 
North Pole: the only explanation to be given is, ‘ the law 
of its nature.’ It is not always easy to explain why ‘ one 
soul takes the high road, and one soul takes the low.’ 
Some magnetic attraction draws a noble soul to the tasks 
that seem most difficult and to the situation that demands 
the greatest sacrifice of self. One interpreter will attri- 
bute this magnetic attraction to a divine agency, another 
will say that it is a human phenomenon. In either case, 
the marvel remains the same wherever a human being sepa- 
rates himself from the multitude that follows the easiest 
way and chooses for his own the path that is most difficult. 
From his earliest youth, Oberlin had schooled himself ‘ to 
do the opposite of what’ his ‘ sensual nature dictated,’ and 
do, instead, the thing that was ‘ for the good of all.’ This 
practice had polarized his nature until, in every choice 
between a hard and an easy situation, he instinctively 
chose the harder one. 

In the autumn of 1774, Oberlin wrote his older brother: 

I did say to myself at first that God is blessing my 
work in this country, while the good that I might do 
at Ebenezer [the German colony in America] is un- 
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certain. But have I then the right to argue in this 
fashion? Am I the chief, or only a subordinate? Does 
not God know where he should place his servants for 
the greatest good of his work? Should I then adore 
him with my mouth only, increasing the number of 
those who do nothing more than say ‘Lord! Lord! ’ 

But if I wish to praise him by doing his will, why shall 

I not go where he calls? . .. 

I know only too well that many persons think our 
resolve springs from fantastic enthusiasm — they see 
that in everything we do — never mind! It is enough 
for me to know that I seek ardently to fit my actions and 
my thought to the divine word which I preach. 

If anyone wishes to laugh at us, we are reassured by 
the words of Scripture: ‘ If anyone acknowledges me be- 
fore men, him will I acknowledge before my heavenly 
Father.’.'. ; 

But I must finish. You will ask me why I have gone 
so into details. Certainly, it is for my own sake rather 
than yours, dear brother. . . . I know you love to 
help me and do what you can for me in every cir- 
cumstance — do that now by passing on this letter to 
all those who see my resolution from a false point of 
view. 

Good-bye; and I ask you never to love me less than 
you have done all your life — that is, with a love the 
greatest and most invariable — whether I am here or 
on the other side of the world. 

But when Oberlin writes to his devoted and most prac- 
tical mother, he must buttress his sweeping affirmations 
and glorious declarations with some matter-of-fact rea- 
sons. These he proceeds to give. He starts by mentioning 
the needs of the Indians and slaves in America. His 
mother already knew the depth of his solicitude for the 
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slaves on the sugar and coffee plantations in the West 
Indies, for, after reading about the cruel treatment of 
these toilers, Oberlin had given up the use of sugar and 
coffee — flavored with blood. Oberlin now thinks of the 
neglected Indians. 

Since I first acquired an especial knowledge about 
the human race, from that time my heart has been op- 
pressed with pity for such a multitude of tribes of blind 
pagans — who cost our Savior that same blood which 
he shed for you who live in Strasburg — but who do not 
get even the crumbs that fall so plentifully from your 
table. Such a thought should kindle in me the desire 
to help —as much as in me lies—to relieve their 
distress. 

Strasburg is a nursery of ecclesiastics, among whom 
there are plenty of capable men; but oh! how differ- 
ent it is in Asia, in Africa, in America! Think of it — 
twenty thousand souls without even a single one 
. . . Pagans have said that the entire world, as far 
as the sky stretches, is the wise man’s country. Jesus 
has confirmed this maxim; he taught his disciples to 
look upon the entire human race as a harvest for his 
heavenly Father. Such doctrines form our belief; 
shall not our actions respond? Shall we work with the 
ardor which reason, humanity, and Christianity com- 
mand .. . for the welfare of all our terrestrial coun- 
try? What excellent things might then be done! .. . 

Not to do the good that is in our power is to com- 
mit sin. The thousands upon thousands of souls, aban- 
doned by our egoism—vwill not these be charged 
against our account? . . 

To learn languages, one needs a good memory. Mine 
has always been poor, and it has been hard enough for 
me to learn the languages not related to German or 
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Latin. I should find, then, great difficulty in learning 
the Indian language well enough to teach in that 
tongue; but I could do much good indirectly in form- 
ing institutions and creating schools for the young 
negroes. 

The sad condition of the parish of Ebenezer has 
touched me keenly. The functions of a pastor there 
are very burdensome.. The plantations are separated 
from each other by considerable distances. . . . The 
roads are bad and often dangerous. . . . The parish, 
after the death of the worthy pastor Bolzius, is like an 
orphan. . . . The schools are in need of reforms, and 
the Valley of Stone has given me an acquaintance with 
this subject; I could also use, profitably, the experience 
I have gained here to start in Ebenezer enterprises 
which would be to the advantage of that country both 
materially and spiritually. 

The parish of Waldsbach is now in a position much 
more happy than that of Ebenezer; as its head, it now 
has a Protestant lord who approves and encourages 
the improvements made. These improvements are al- 
ready well enough established for the work to be con- 
tinued by a conscientious successor, even though his 
talents should be only mediocre. Moreover, the Val- 
ley of Stone still has a precious aid and counsellor in 
Monsieur Stuber, its first and principal reformer, who 
never fails to give this land proof of his fatherly attach- 
ment. 

My conscience tells me not to ask God either to leave 
me here or take me elsewhere but only that his will may 
be done, that his kingdom come, and that I may alto- 
gether submit myself to his orders. 

I am and shall be until death and beyond, dear 
mother, Your obedient son, John Frederic. 
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The Waldsbach minister, having silenced the objections 
of those who could not bear to see him go to America, sat 
down before his desk and wrote a farewell letter for read- 
ing to his parish. 

We shall be separated, so far as the body is con- 
cerned; but I hope that we shall never be so, in spirit. 
I have always loved you tenderly; I shall love you still. 
All the treasures of this world could not have prevailed 
upon me to do what this order from my divine Lord 
and Master has done—I mean, induce me to leave 
you. But I shall never forget you in all my life; and 
oh! do not forget me, either. Do not forget the ex- 
hortations and rules of the Gospel which without ceas- 
ing I repeated to you. Do not forget to implore the 
blessing of heaven upon those to whom I shall go — my 

- new flock on the other side of the sea. And know that 
all you ask of the Father, in the name and for the king- 
dom of Jesus, will be given you, and that all the benedic- 
tions which he bestows upon my American flock in 
answer to your prayers, will add luster to the crowns 
destined to reward your zeal. 

Farewell then, my very dear parish! We shall not 
see each other again, apparently, until we meet before 
the throne of God and the Lamb, where, filled with 
ecstasy by all his generous and divine bounty, we shall 
eternally render him praise, honor, and deeds of grace. 
Amen. i 

Written this 177 
No lukewarm lover, this! 

The blanks in the date-line were never filled. Oberlin 
plunged into geographies, texts, and books of travel, took 
copious notes, and drew up a plan of action for his future 
work. But news arrived that war between the colonies 
and the mother country was inevitable. Oberlin’s Supe- 
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J. F. Oberlin. 


rior Officer had countermanded the soldier’s marching 
orders. 

The ‘ obedient son’ of a wonderful mother dashed off 
a few lines and despatched them to her at once. His 
brother, who had been vanquished in the argument against 
Oberlin’s going so far away, was now helping in the prep- 
arations for that dreaded journey. Word must be passed 
onto him. ‘ Give my warm and tender thanks to my good, 
devoted, and dear brother for all the pains he has taken, 
but — God be thanked! — his labor has been in vain.’ 

Oberlin was correct in his perception that America 
would have given him a larger field of work. His organiz- 
ing mind would have reached beyond the colony of Eben- 
ezer and had some share in shaping the new nation. One 
who is fond of indulging in conjectures might ask: What 
would the coming of such a man to America have meant 
for this country — a man one hundred years in advance of 
most of the contemporary development in education, 
scientific agriculture, soil conservation, forestry and the 
social sciences? Would his ardent devotion to the ‘ rights 
of man,’ regardless of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, have checked the spread of slavery or stricken 
it from the American constitution? Would his tender 
regard for the ‘savage’ Indians have given America an 
enlightened policy that would have forestalled decades of 
warfare? The stream of American history flowed on in 
its larger channel, while the course of Oberlin’s career 
continued beside the River Bruche. 

Unless Oberlin was mistaken, God sometimes changes 
his mind. The Lord saw the need of 20,000 German colo- 
nists in the wilderness of Pennsylvania. He said to Ober- 
lin: The need for such a man as you is greater here than 
in the Valley of Stone. Then He thought for a moment 
longer and said: But no! The world needs even more the 
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example of a finished work. Stay on in the Valley of 
Stone. 

Oberlin had estimated that it would take thirty years 
for him to perfect the developments he had begun. ‘It 
took me ten years to learn every head in the Valley, mak- . 
ing an inventory of the moral, intellectual, and domestic 
needs of each. I have laid my plans for the future. I 
must have at least ten years to carry these into execution, 
and I shall need the ten following to correct their faults 
and vices.’ 

To that span of thirty years — ten for a survey, ten for 
construction, and ten for revision — another span of thirty 
years was added. In the closing decade of the last span, 
and after the eightieth year of his life, the capstone was 
fitted into the arch. 

Oberlin accepted the cancelling of his plan to go to 
America as an omen that he should stay in the Valley of 
Stone until his death. To all efforts to induce him to leave 
the Valley and take a more comfortable field elsewhere, 
he would answer: ‘I hold to this principle: one wife, one 
parish.’ 
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XII 
LOUISA SCHEPLER TAKES CHARGE 


As time passed, it became increasingly difficult for visi- 
tors at Waldsbach to decide whether the manse should 
be called a bee-hive or a house of refuge. Oberlin worked . 
both with his hands and with his brain; Mrs. Oberlin did 
the same. Sometimes the Waldsbach minister occupied 
himself with manual labor in his garden or in a workshop 
which in the course of time contained a printing-press and 
a wood-turner’s lathe. A stream of materials made and 
designed with his own hands for use in the schools — 
charts, drawings, texts — poured from his desk. While © 
his hands were fashioning a pair of leather gloves as a gift 
for a parishioner, his mind became so absorbed in medita- 
tion upon knotty problems that for long intervals he would 
sink into the profoundest silence. 

The mistress of the house was not, however, at a loss 
for entertainment during the times when her husband was 
speechless. Seven children were tugging at her apron 
strings: Frederic, Fidelité Caroline, Charles Conservé, 
Henry Gottfried, Louisa Charité, Henrietta, and Frederica 
Bienvenue. And little Frederica, the last to arrive, was 
as welcome as Frederic, the first. 

As if these were not enough, the Oberlins yielded to 
the importunities of parents in regions as diverse as Lon- 
don and far-off St. Petersburg, and received into their 
homes, as boarding pupils, a number of children. Fathers 
and mothers in distant places craved for their children the 
privilege of intimate contact with the man about whom 
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they had heard and read such winsome reports. As long 
as a nook or cranny was left in the house unfilled, the 
Oberlins could refuse no one admittance. 

The minister had already found it necessary to supple- 
ment his pulpit messages to the people of the Valley of 
Stone by printed circulars, fresh from his own printing- 
press. A day came when he prepared a note to be circu- 
lated among his pupils. 

My dear pupils: 

I do not think you understand me. You think that 
you must never laugh, never jest together, and yet 
there is no one who has so good a right to gaiety as 
God’s children; and St. Paul cries out to us: ‘ Rejoice, 
rejoice! ’ 

You are not gay enough and in this you are wrong. 
Everything has its time. Even prayer and singing 
praises to God can be disagreeable to him and even 
sinful, if they distract us from the necessary applica- 
tion to the task or the labor he has confided to us. 

Concentration upon one’s task demands: 

1. That I mind what I am doing and how I do it; 
2. That I study and exert myself: 

First: To do it better; 

Second: To do it as quickly as possible. 

Whatever stands in the way of this is bad, whether it 
is jesting or singing, laughter or prayers, gaiety or 
SMaNGss ene ies) 

Whoever falls into this disorder, into this lack of 
application to his work, whatever the reason may be, 

. is punished by God with poverty and misery .. . 

Conclude and compare: 

1. The prayer, the devotion that distracts us from 
the needed attention to the work assigned, 
might be bad; 
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2. And, making merry and laughing in the presence 
of God, so long as it does not distract atten- 
tion from the work in hand, may be agreeable 
to God. 

Oberlin disliked ‘ suppressed ’ people. However master- 
ful he might be, he delighted in those who had not only 
the grace to listen to him but also the courage to speak 
their own mind. He pitied the child who has had ‘ the 
misfortune of having parents so ridiculously rigid that they 
crush the spirit of their poor little ones.’ There was no 
lack of seriousness in the Waldsbach manse; but its at- 
mosphere — serene, joyous, and interfused with love — 
became a precious memory to the fortunate ones who found 
shelter there. Beneath this roof children learned to live 
simply, joyously, usefully, under the eye of God. Nor 
were any false ambitions encouraged. Oberlin knew 
that his son Henry was brilliant in his studies. But he 
had the boy learn a trade, knowing that the time might 
come when he would have to work his way through the 
university. 

People who were in trouble sought refuge in the parson- 
age. A celebrated young poet, whose mind was upset by 
a disappointment in love, believed that he would regain 
his sanity if he could stay close to Oberlin for a while. 
He too was admitted into the manse, and allowed to re- 
main there until he became violent. 

Mme. Oberlin, as if there were not enough for her to 
do under her own roof, became the mother of the parish. 
Indeed, those who managed the Waldsbach home needed 
to do each task ‘ as quickly as possible,’ else the day would 
never have been long enough. Somehow, the minister’s 
wife found time to teach the peasant women the use of the 
spindle and distaff, encouraging the art of spinning and 
weaving. ‘She helps me marvellously in everything,’ ex- 
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claimed Oberlin, ‘ and seconds, indefatigably, all my ideas, 
all my work; she has become the mother of the parish.’ 

Oberlin inspired the women who were closest to him 
with a consecration and energy beyond the common range 
of achievement. How one human being could do the 
things done, in turn, by Madame Oberlin and Louisa 
Schepler, is difficult to explain. Nevertheless, Madame 
Oberlin found time, after finishing her other tasks, to train 
teachers for the first ‘infant schools’ known to history. 

Histories of education give Oberlin the entire credit for 
this innovation. The honor, however, should be shared 
with Madame Oberlin. The report to the Académie 
Francaise, upon which Louisa Schepler was awarded the 
Monthyon prize, mentioned her as the instrument for 
training the teachers of the first infant schools. Louisa 
Schepler hastened to correct this statement. In a letter 
dated September 10, 1829, for circulation in the Valley 
of Stone, she explained that Oberlin had long kept in mind 
the desire to train teachers for instructing the small chil- 
dren, and that this work of teacher-training was begun by 
Mme. Oberlin. She also requested M. Stoeber to pub- 
lish this correction in the Courier du Bas-Rhin. She con- 
cluded: ‘Let the gratitude and recognition go to our 
dear and revered pastor and deceased father, and to his 
virtuous wife.’ 

Another innovation introduced by Madame Oberlin 
was her work in training nurses to help her in taking care 
of the sick—perhaps the first community nurses on 
record. 

Oberlin began to fear that this glowing personality 
would be caught up into the skies and given a place among 
the blessed angels. His wife’s health began to fail at 
times; it was necessary to send her away for a ‘ cure.’ 
During these absences, Oberlin was most uneasy. At one 
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time he cried out: ‘Oh my God! Give me only potato 
peelings to eat, but bring back my wife.’ 

At other times he was tormented by the fear that she 
might die, away from home, without his knowing it. 
Again, he was thrown into a fit of self-examination by the 
sudden awareness that he was thinking more about his 
wife than about God; he was guilty of idolatry! 

Oh Lord, how this week has dragged to a frightful 
length! I ought to resign myself; I ought to thank 
the good God that he permits me to expect to see my 
wife next week. But meanwhile, I have not a moment 
of tranquillity, yet I know not whence comes this in- 
quietude. In vain I ask my heart what it wants; there 
is no answer; I tell it that it ought to come into accord 
with the gracious will of God, who until now has treated 
us so tenderly; I tell my heart that it is a damnable 
offense against God to have a longing so ardent for any 
human being however lovable she may be; that if one 
does not wish to become guilty of idolatry, one’s af- 
fections and most lively desires must be directed toward 
God. . . . That is what I have said to this restless 
heart of mine — but without finding tranquillity. It 
answers me: ‘I know all that, and I too implore God 
constantly to make me choose Him as the first and 
chief object of my love, of my inclinations, of my de- 
sires; but I cannot calm myself and I do not know 
whence comes this growing uneasiness.’ 

Oh my God! what is your purpose? Whatever I am 
doing, whatever I undertake, whether I read, or pray, 


or sigh, or weep — alas! —it is always the same. My 
dear wife — is she dead? So I believed Saturday. Has 
she gone, before me, to paradise? . . . Oh! she is 


worthy of that happy fate; but then, oh my dear God, 
if it is possible, let me follow her at once.’ 
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Oberlin had good reason for asking God to train his 
beating heart into submission. On the evening of January 
17, 1783, Oberlin and his wife talked long together about 
the joys of the Elysian fields. That night, Madame Ober- 
lin, before going to bed, surprised her beloved servant and 
fellow-teacher, Louisa Schepler, by an unaccustomed ac- 
tion. She went to her sleeping children and put her hand 
on the head of each one, as if in benediction — a thing 
she had not been seen to do before. 

About six o’clock the next morning a voice cried out: 
‘Come quickly, she is choking!’ Oberlin ran downstairs 
and found his wife sitting on her bed. Her face was al- 
ready blue; her eyes were fixed toward the sky. He took 
her in his arms. She drew a deep breath, and fell back 
upon her pillow. Oberlin held her in his arms until her 
body grew cold. He felt her pulse— the heart was no 
longer beating. The Bellefosse schoolmaster arrived. 
He too felt the pulse; in vain. They rubbed her stiffening 
arms. Until half past eleven o’clock, Oberlin sat by her 
side, saying to himself, ‘She has swooned.’ 

The people of the Valley of Stone were overwhelmed, 
thunderstruck; they had lost a mother always attentive 
and devoted. A night of anguish followed. 

The next day Oberlin noticed that Mme. Oberlin had 
gone all through the house the night before she died and 
put everything in order with the most particular care. 
‘Go, then!’ he cried, ‘admirable and beloved wife, go 
then! May God reward you for the fidelity you have al- 
ways shown; may He be pleased to draw me — the sooner 
the better — myself and your dear children — into your 
arms! ’ 

A hand rested on the shoulder of the kneeling man. 
Oberlin looked up. Louisa Schepler was standing by his 
side. Her eyes were red and her voice choked, but she 
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was able to say: ‘Come and eat. The children are 
waiting.’ 

Months pass. Spring comes once more in Waldsbach. 
Louisa Schepler sits in the kitchen of the manse, peeling 
potatoes. The door opens. Shyly, a peasant slips inside 
the door, hiding behind his back a bouquet of wild-flowers. 
Louisa does not notice his approach. When he is close to 
her, he thrusts the bouquet into her hands. She looks 
up, smiling. Little children, who love the warmth and 
odors of the kitchen, are playing about her. 

The peasant fidgets. Louisa goes on peeling potatoes. 
At last the man says: ‘I have something to tell you, 
Louisa, if you will send the children away.’ She does so, 
and the peasant closes the door behind them. Louisa goes 
on peeling potatoes, for there are many mouths to feed. 

‘Louisa,’ the peasant begins, ‘I can give you a good 
home. I want you to be my wife.’ 

Louisa does not reply, but goes on peeling potatoes. 
The tears stream down her face. Presently she looks up 
and says: ‘I shall never marry. I must care for our pastor 
and his orphaned children.’ 

The peasant stands, reluctant, ready to press his argu- 
ments. Louisa suddenly rises, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and runs from the room. The peasant looks 
after her, wipes one of his own eyes with the back of his 
hand, shakes his head, and leaves the house. 

Louisa Schepler knew her work. When she was only 
a peasant girl the Oberlins had recognized her talents and 
had taught and trained her carefully. She could cook and 
make up beds; she could teach the young and care for the 
sick, conduct ‘infant schools,’ train teachers, or weigh 
the arguments of peasants applying for loans to be repaid 
within six years without interest. She wanted nothing 
for herself but food and clothes, which she preferred to 
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supply from her own tiny inheritance. Only one thing 
hurt her feelings — and that was when ‘ Papa Oberlin’ 
tried to put money into her hand. One day Oberlin worked 
out an elaborate plan for supplying her money without 
being suspected. He sent money to a friend in Strasburg, 
with instructions to forward it in the friend’s name and 
under some plausible pretext to Louisa. But the pene- 
trating eyes of the young woman saw through the shabby 
subterfuge. She spurned the well-filled purse. That eve- 
ning the family’s potatoes were salted with tears. Oberlin 
learned his lesson and never tried to deceive Louisa again. 

The next morning ‘ Papa Oberlin’ found a neatly folded 
note under his plate. He opened it and read: 

Dear and beloved Papa.— Permit me to request a 
favor which I have long desired. As I am now really 
independent — that is, as I now no longer have my 
father’s debts to pay —I beseech you, dear papa, not 
to refuse me the favor of making me your adopted 
daughter. Do not, I entreat you, give me any more 
wages; for as you treat me like your child in every other 
respect, I earnestly wish you to do so in this respect 
also. Little is needful for the support of my body. My 
shoes and stockings, and sabots, will cost you some- 
thing, but when I want them I can ask for them, as a 
child applies to its father. 

Oh! I entreat you, dear papa, grant me this favor, 
and condescend to regard me as your most tenderly at- 
tached daughter, Louisa Schepler. 

Who could refuse such a request? ‘The favor was 
granted. Ever afterward, Louisa was considered as one of 
Oberlin’s own children. 

Years came and passed. English ladies, on pilgrimages 
to see and visit some celebrity in distant lands, knocked at 
the door of the Waldsbach manse, and were hospitably re- 
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ceived by a woman dressed in a long woolen gown and 
wearing a black cotton cap. The visitors found the meals 
‘really absurd,’ and could never quite make out whether 
the woman in the long woolen gown and black cap was a 
maid or the mistress of the manse. But a time arrived 
when the Académie Francaise was not troubled by this 
dilemma. This distinguished society had been charged 
with the duty of distributing, annually, the sum of 5,000 
francs, in consequence of a bequest by M. de Monthyon. 
This little fortune, a ‘ Prix de Vertu,’ was to be awarded 
each year to the person who had set the noblest example 
of virtue in the nation’s annals. When the official docu- 
ment, notifying Louisa that the ‘ Prix de Vertu’ had been 
awarded her, was placed in her hands, she exclaimed: ‘ Oh 
dear! ... 5,000 francs. It is much —yes, it is much; 
but I could use that much more! ’ 

Louisa’s hobby was repairing the chimneys which rose 
precariously alongside the homes of poor widows. That 
year, the chimney-repairing business was brisk.* 


1 Louisa Schepler was able to keep busy. In 1811 she wrote: ‘It 
may astonish you, my dear, that I haven’t time to write you: but if you 
knew the extent of our housekeeping, you would be even more aston- 
ished. We have seven boarding-pupils, all young ladies of eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen years, who require care and surveillance. And then the 
housekeeping, one has to be in the kitchen, etc.; then I have to listen 
to the people of the parish who come continually to get loans and for 
other things; one has to take care of the library on Sunday and on the 
days when services are held during the week; every Saturday afternoon, 
if it is possible, I still have the knitting-school; every day, an hour and a 
half or two hours of lessons for our boarding-pupils, and, in order to get 
through with all this, we get up early in the morning and have this lesson 
by candlelight during the period when the days are so short. 

‘We have for servant a girl . . . who looks after two cows, washes 
the dishes, sweeps the kitchen and hall, since, as for the other rooms, 
I have to do the sweeping, also make the beds, when we have stran- 
gers....’ (And often there were strangers!) 
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XIII 
THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


The shock of losing his beloved wife rocked the founda- 
tions of Oberlin’s mind. At least, so it seemed to cold- 
blooded, matter-of-fact observers, for the man was writing 
in his daily journal accounts of her visits to him. Some 
said, ‘ He is out of his senses; ’ others said, ‘ His imagina- 
tion may have something to do with it, but if his senses are 
in error, the truth is in his heart.’ Monsieur Stuber, in 
the shock of his bereavement, had carved upon a head- 
stone the words, ‘ Uncertain whether he is more sensible 
of the grief of having lost or the glory of having possessed 
her.’ Not so with Oberlin. His adorable bride, his dear 
“ enfant’ —‘ une enfant que je n’aurais pas songé a choisir 
par mot méme’ — was eternally his own. One form of 
their life together had been interrupted; under another 
form, their life together would soon begin. The only ques- 
tion in Oberlin’s mind was, when will this reunion take 
place? Meanwhile, his bride was leaning over the para- 
pets of the sky and stretching out her hands toward him. 
Sometimes, when he was overburdened, she sped across 
the gulf that separated them and came to comfort him. 
At other times, when he was in great danger, she hovered 
over him, a guardian angel turning his steps into the safer 
path. Oberlin recorded these ‘ appearances’ in his jour- 
nal, warning any friend who might peep into its pages that 
these things were written for himself alone; they must 
remember Christ’s words: ‘Do not cast pearls before 
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Oberlin’s journal shows the beginning of his deceased 
wife’s appearances to him: 

ne UAE Eye geo Uae 

21 She was buried. 

26... She lay down with me, disguised as an un- 
known person, but her embraces, her kisses, her cheek 
pressed against mine, made me feel at once that it was 
she, and poured a precious balm into my fainting soul. 
At other times, Oberlin could scarcely endure the pangs 

of separation, and longed for death. A celestial spirit, 
caged in an earthly prison-house, was wildly beating its 
wings against the bars in a vain effort to escape. But he 
was soon taught to walk more calmly, since Fate would 
not hurry; there was work remaining to be done. Word 
came to him: ‘ Today a new period of my life commenced 
and it will last just twenty years. My wife was troubled 
and uneasy to know how I would come out of it.’ 

Not even the spirits from another world are permitted 
to see clearly the issue of future events! The next two 
decades would mark a new period, not only in the life of 
Oberlin, but in the destiny of Europe. During those 
twenty years, many a head would roll in the gutter and 
many a heart would break before Europe was reborn. If 
the Fates ever permitted the guardian angel of a mortal 
man to grant him a safe-conduct through barriers of fire, 
Madame Oberlin would have snatched that boon for her 
husband. Well might she be uneasy! But meantime 
there was work to be done, and to this task the man who 
was left behind in the Valley of Stone now committed 
himself anew. 

For a few years after the death of Mme. Oberlin, the 
outside world heard little of the Valley of Stone. ‘ Happy 
is the land that has no history! ’ Uneventful years mean 
years of peace. Not that nothing was taking place in the 
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Valley; each day, for Oberlin and Louisa, was filled with 
intense and varied activity. A traveler who visited the 
Valley of Stone once a year during this period found 
‘practical alterations and improvements always going 
forward,’ and the ‘different intellectual, religious, and 
moral engines always at work.’ One who undertakes the 
renovation of a community, from top to bottom, will 
seldom lack something to do. 

The habits of the people must of course be changed 
before great improvements can come. In his struggle to 
do this, at times Oberlin was in danger of being swept 
away by the force of the current he was endeavoring to 
change. For many decades, the mountaineers had done 
little or nothing beyond tending their wretched cows and 
sheep, or scratching the soil to plant a small patch of 
grain or put in a few potatoes. During much of the year 
the inclement weather gave them an excuse for resting 
from these tasks. Their great loss of time through lack 
of other occupations to fill in the gaps was one chief 
cause of their poverty. Yet those who are accustomed to 
idleness soon acquire such a distaste for labor that not 
even hunger can induce them to take up some new enter- 
prise. The mountaineers looked upon spinning and weav- 
ing — the first lucrative part-time employment introduced 
by Oberlin into the Valley —as degrading occupations 
for people who called themselves farmers. Even the 
money to be gained by the new work failed to prove a suf- 
ficient inducement. Oberlin was forced back upon ex- 
pedients known to stimulate activity in immature minds. 
He introduced competition; prizes were to be given for 
the best work done, and also to those who produced the 
most work. He racked his brain for ideas that would 
stimulate and delight the peasants. ‘ What little articles 
did they covet most?’ Leather gloves were in keen de- 
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mand, especially on the part of peasants who wanted to 
fish during the winter when their hands would freeze with- 
out such protection. So he bought leather, and soon be- 
came an adept in glove-making. Some of the peasants 
coveted handkerchiefs — brightly colored, no doubt. Of 
these he laid in a stock. Handkerchiefs and gloves were 
then distributed as rewards of merit. 

Oberlin studied all the different kinds of wastefulness 
that helped to keep the Valley poor. He noticed that each 
housewife was trying to cook over her own open fire while 
most of the heat went up the chimney. Firewood was 
precious! He took his pencil and figured up how much it 
would cost each peasant for that open fire — often a smoky 
fire that gave the cook sore eyes — over a period of ten 
years. Wouldn’t the householder like to save that amount 
of money? Yesindeed! But how? ‘ Community ovens,’ 
replied Oberlin, and proceeded to build them. But that 
did not solve the problem of heating the homes. How was 
that to be done? Oberlin showed the people how that 
could be done better with less fuel by kindling their fires 
inside a metal box provided with a flue. Thus kitchen 
stoves found their way into the homes. But this made a 
hotter fire than the peasants had been acquainted with 
before. The additional warmth was pleasing, of course — 
but a house was burned down. Oberlin then organized a 
fire department. 

The poorer some people are, the more quarrelsome they 
are apt to be. The mountaineers took a peculiar delight 
in lawsuits. Wherever cattle run at large and people also 
keep many famished dogs, it is easy to find a pretext for 
going to law against one’s neighbor. But lawsuits are an 
expensive luxury. Oberlin explained to the peasants that 
their lawsuits were an offense against God and a disgrace 
to the Valley, and suggested that they try arbitration. But 
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the great obstacle in the way of submitting differences to 
arbitrators is lack of confidence in the arbitrators. Ober- 
lin offered his own services as an arbitrator. 

Another thing that keeps a community poor is the 
presence of dead-beats in its midst. Oberlin detested 
dead-beats and resolved not to leave them a leg to stand 
on. So he analyzed their case and presented it from the 
Waldsbach pulpit: 

Firstly: God declares that whoever borrows and does 
not repay is wicked. 

Secondly: No dead-beat can stand before God. The 
Eternal will make liars perish; those who do not keep 
their word are an abomination in his sight. . . . 

Moreover, the vicious are the worst enemies of their 
own life (or prosperity). 

There are different kinds of dead-beats. There are 
those who borrow and do not pay back at all. There 
are those who are late in paying. There are those who 
repay with something worth less than the thing they 
have received. For example, those who pay back green 
wood for dry; bread not so good as the bread borrowed; 
gray yarn for white yarn; coarse thread for fine thread 
of equal quality; wet soap for dry; skimmed milk for 
milk that had cream on it; spoiled tools for good ones; 
books dirty and torn for books borrowed in good con- 
dition. 

Dear friends! here are several examples showing you 
how too many people render themselves guilty before 
God. I shall not name these people to you now, but 
every decent person will reflect how to keep himself 
from such vices. 

Oberlin figured up the different kinds of waste that 
drain people’s purses. Then he said to them: ‘Whose 
fault is it if you stay poor?’ 
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He noticed that the more poverty-stricken a family 
happens to be, the greater is the number of half-starved 
dogs they keep. He begged the people who could not af- 
ford to keep dogs to get rid of them. They answered: 
‘We must have watch-dogs to guard our homes.’ He re- 
plied: ‘The dog is too feeble a guardian,’ and showed 
them Psalm xxxiv, 7: ‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.’ 
‘ After all that,’ he reasoned with them, ‘if you have no 
faith whatever in God and are not yet Israelites in spirit 
but Egyptians, you can keep the dogs. But when you 
have been converted and have faith in Him, you will sell 
the dogs.’ 

One of the greatest obstacles to rural progress is bond- 
age to local custom. Oberlin urged his people to show 
some independence, and issued a manifesto against the 
habit of replying, ‘ C’est la coutume, as a sufficient de- 
fense against learning new and better ways. ‘In gen- 
eral, dear friends, you see that you must defy the local 
customs, and instead of blindly following them because 
“it is the custom,” you ought to be alarmed because such 
is the custom; you ought to be frightened and put on 
guard and moved to study the Bible and cry to God to 
find out if the local custom is also the custom of the citizens 
of the sky.’ 

Oberlin found it impossible to do, unaided, the medical 
and surgical work of the Valley, and sent Sebastien Schei- 
decker to Strasburg to pursue medical studies under his 
own distinguished teacher, Dr. Ziegenhagen. When the 
young medical apprentice returned, they introduced vac- 
cination into the Valley of Stone — for the first time in its 
history. Then Oberlin stocked the parsonage with drugs 
and stood ready for further emergencies. 

During midwinter, when the ground was sometimes 
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crusted with ice, the only means of travel over the treach- 
erous slopes of the upper valley was on foot. A sick girl 
in a village ten miles away called, in her fever, for the 
good Papa Oberlin, and he had to go. An odd figure he 
must have made, in the storm-costume he at last designed 
for himself — his head cased in a leather helmet having 
little glass windows in front! Sometimes, when he would 
return home through the terrible cold, it was necessary to 
cut the buttons off his gaiters with a knife, put him in 
bed, and use a thousand expedients to bring the warmth 
back into his limbs. 

Now and then, when he was worn out, he felt dis- 
tressed about his lack of leisure. ‘The pastor of Walds- 
bach,’ he exclaimed, ‘ if he tries to be what he ought to be 
in this vast and most burdensome parish which does not 
at all resemble those of the plain, is a poor dog, a beast of 
burden, a cart-horse. He must do everything, watch 
everything, provide for everything, answer for everything. 
From early morning until bed-time I am occupied, hurried, 
crushed, without being able to do half or the tenth part 
of what ought to be done. A decent leisure, which others 
can enjoy, has long been unknown to me... . Who 
cares? Everything rests upon the pastor, who meets 
everywhere nothing but hindrances, obstacles, delays and 
red tape; and, not being able to please everybody, or 
satisfy those who disagree with each other, must fight 
constantly against malevolence.’ 

One day when he was returning alone on horseback from 
Barr, he reached the crest of a height from which he 
looked down upon the village of Waldsbach, so poor, so 
little, in the depth of a valley full of rocks. All the misery, 
all the weight of his heavy task overwhelmed his heart. 
- He threw himself from his horse, lay upon the ground 
and wrestled with God, asking him to have pity on his 
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anguish. At last he pulled himself upright, wiped the 
tears from his eyes, and looked at the landscape again. 
God was making his voice heard through the beauty of 
Nature! Before him was spread ‘the delights of an 
earthly paradise!’ . . . He saw and felt ‘. . . the rav- 
ishing beauty of a mountain country, sparkling in the 
sunlight, varied by the shadows — infinitely different — 
of the trees and hills, enriched by fields covered with 
grain or other beautiful and useful products — green 
meadows enamelled with flowers —trees, of which the 
color, height, bark, and arrangement of the branches, va- 
ried infinitely — the sweet breath of a soft wind — the 
murmur of beautiful brooks of clear water, which, wind- 
ing among the fields, reflected the sunlight, shining like 
silver. . . . The chirping, and the varied songs of the 
little birds hidden among the branches of the trees — the 
melodious, strong and ravishing notes of the lark, which 
does not want to be hidden when chanting the praises of 
its august Creator, but which sings, soaring toward the 
sky, in sight of all the other creatures. . . . And how 
many thousands and millions of things delightful to taste, 
to smell, or see, the Creator has showered, from full hands, 
upon this earth, man’s home, to invite his children to make 
themselves worthy of a celestial paradise! ’ 

Oberlin mounted his horse, encouraged and consoled. 
Upon reaching home he wrote his mother a jocular letter 
about the dangers of his mountain expeditions. 

Trees that grow on mountain slopes must strike deep 
root or they will be destroyed by the storms they have to 
face. During the quiet years immediately following that 
fateful year of bereavement, 1783, Oberlin traversed his 
Valley from one end to the other, studying the weak- 
ness and the strength of the foundations he was laying, 
remedying weakness where that was apparent, but- 
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tressing the strength of character or enterprise that was 
emerging. 

The trees from his nursery were now bearing fruit. So, 
too, the boys and girls he had taught had grown to be men 
and women; they were now coming to the front, ready to 
take responsibility or face the situations that try men’s 
souls. Among the men of the Valley, Sebastien Schei- 
decker and David Bohy were beginning to show capacity 
for leadership. These were ‘ good men and true,’ clear- 
eyed and fearless. They would not lack loyalty in the 
day of battle. 

And from among those who had been school-girls when 
Oberlin arrived in the Valley of Stone, the extraordinary 
Louisa Schepler had emerged, her natural talent and en- 
ergy exalted into genius by unfaltering affection and utter 
consecration. ‘She is Mary and Martha combined! ’ 
exclaimed the admiring biographer, Stoeber. This ‘ angel 
of the cabins’ was always at hand with help, consolation, 
and happy suggestions. 

Sophia Bernard decided early in life to devote herself 
to caring for orphan children. She was dependent upon 
her own labor and the produce of a ‘ morsel of land’ for 
support. But she began to collect, first under her father’s 
roof and afterward in an old building, a number of chil- 
dren. These, she cared for and taught and also trained 
in self-support. Her little orphans became strong, 
healthy, and industrious. Sophia, like Louisa Schepler, 
put aside all thought of marriage in order to devote herself 
completely to her chosen task. One day, however, a sturdy 
and obstinate citizen laid siege to her affections. She 
repulsed him and pointed to her already numerous family. 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight ’— the in- 
domitable citizen counted. ‘He who takes the mother 
takes the children too,’ he said. Sophia could hold out 
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no longer. The orphanage in the Valley of Stone then 
had a mother and a father too. 

In the earlier days of his residence in the Valley, the 
lack of contact with cultivated minds had been a great 
deprivation to Oberlin. Now that was changed, for cul- 
tivated minds were blooming in the Valley itself. 

The Red Terror marking one stage of the French Revo- 
lution would threaten Oberlin’s work and his life also. 
But he was prepared. Even if he should fall, others were 
now trained to take up his task and carry it forward. 
But the Scheideckers and the Bohys, the Scheplers and the 
Bernards, would give their lives rather than see him fall. 
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XIV 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Louis XIV, who built luxurious palaces at Versailles 
and filled them with human butterflies, believed firmly in 
the divine right of kings. He also had sense enough to 
see that a monarch could be no more glorious than the 
nation over which he reigned; so he worked hard to make 
France the leading power of Europe. His sentiments 
were expressed in the famous epigram: ‘ L’état, c’est mot.’ 
His wars brought France to the verge of bankruptcy; 
nevertheless he tried, according to his own light, to show 
that the business of being a king is great and noble. So, 
while the French people groaned about their taxes, they 
paid them and found some pride in knowing that their king 
was called, throughout Europe, the ‘ grand monarch.’ 

Louis XIV was succeeded by his great-grandson, 
Louis XV. This king is said to have been ‘born tired.’ 
He did not like to work, and to keep from yawning him- 
self to death had to be entertained from morning until 
night — sometimes’ until the small hours of the following 
day. Versailles became the seat of an almost continuous 
orgy. Headlong toward destruction rushed king, mis- 
tresses, and butterfly nobles. ‘Things will hold together 
until after my death,’ shrugged Louis XV. ‘ After us the 
deluge! ’ chirped Madame de Pompadour. 

Louis XV died. His grandson, Louis XVI, a lad of 
twenty, well-meaning but incompetent and irresolute, 
mounted the throne. His queen, Marie Antoinette, the 
charming Austrian, liked to shock the people by her un- 
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conventional amusements and also liked to meddle in af- 
fairs of state. The butterfly nobles and their mistresses 
liked to control the king, looted the treasury freely, and 
filled the palaces with their intrigues. Always they needed 
more and more money. 

One day, in August, 1786, Colonne, the controller gen- 
eral, finding himself at his wits’ end to secure funds, broke 
to the king the sad news that the government was on the 
brink of bankruptcy and that it could be saved by nothing 
less than a radical reformation of ‘ the whole public order.’ 
He proposed to the king that he should summon an as- 
sembly of prominent persons to ratify certain changes. 

Thus the first step toward the French Revolution was 
taken. In the course of that revolution, serfdom was 
abolished at one stroke, the nobles lost their privileged 
position, the church was made separate from the state, 
the king and queen lost their heads, and — over against 
the ‘divine right of kings’ under the old régime — the 
‘rights of man’ were declared as the basis of a new 
Europe. 

When Louis XVI was beheaded, the other kings of 
Europe, annoyed by this hint of what might happen to 
them under similar conditions, started to invade France. 
War followed. For twenty-three years Europe was racked 
by the greatest conflict it had ever known. But when the 
smoke of battle at last cleared away, most of the newly 
declared ‘ rights of man’ remained. The last vestiges of 
human slavery in Europe were disappearing. 

The valley of Stone escaped with little damage from 
the storm of violence and destruction which raged, first in 
France and then throughout Europe. Credit for this 
escape is given to Pastor Oberlin, who, instead of oppos- 
ing the Revolution, as did many of the clergy, welcomed 
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it and guided its course in the Valley over which he had 
now gained the ascendancy. However much the Walds- 
bach minister hated disorder and violence, he saw clearly 
that old evils must be swept out. The attending upheaval 
would have to be accepted philosophically and lived 
through. The overturning of religious institutions and 
the interference with the church and clergy in the perform- 
ance of their accustomed duties, whatever it might cost 
him, did not cause him to doubt the final outcome or 
change his unwavering loyalty to the nation. To express 
this faith, he framed a parable. Said Mlle. de Berckheim: 

Citizen D asked him what he thought about the 
overthrow of religion. He expected to hear a flood of 
complaints. But Oberlin had made too great and 
worthy use of his intelligence not to know what things 
would look like in broad daylight. 

‘Those who refuse spiritual help,’ he said, ‘ have 
never profited by it, so they have nothing to lose. Those 
to whom religion is a resource, will find such help within. 
All that has happened to us makes me think of Satur- 
day, when the house is cleaned so that it will be in order 
Sunday. The furniture is thrown out of the rooms, 
everything is turned upside down to get rid of the dirt. 
They dust, they brush, they beat; the disorder is fright- 
ful. One finds himself in a cloud of dust; it is hard to 
see or breathe in the dirty place. Not a few pieces of 
furniture are broken or lose their legs; but all that will 
be mended — the things will be fixed better than they 
were before. Meanwhile, the parlor is scoured; the 
furniture is put back, one piece after another. Order 
and cleanliness come out of the disorder and are the 
fruit of the terrible upheaval. Sunday comes, and all 
is beautiful, shining. The master, who got out of the 
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way Saturday, comes back; and — speaking for my- 

self — I think, whether he says so or not, finds the place 

better than it was on Friday.’ 

Oberlin lost no time in affirming his loyalty to the con- 
stitution. Later, he had the wisdom to get a ‘ patent’ or 
certificate, permitting him to follow whatever trade or 
profession he chose. He was now ready for any emer- 
gency. He loved the sound of the words, ‘ liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity.’ He welcomed the gospel of the ‘ brother- 
hood of man’ with enthusiasm. Perhaps his greatest 
hopes might now be realized! The mountaineers, ac- 
customed to see in him their counsellor and guide, re- 
quested him to preside over their festivals and popular 
assemblies. This he did with. admirable tact, even when 
the task was most difficult and the situation dangerous. 

In an address to one of these assemblies, he explained 
to the villagers what had taken place. 

In France, as in the rest of Europe, . . . two classes 
of privileged men appropriated for themselves all the 
wealth, all the honors, all the authority; and, without 
being themselves happy (since no one can be so without 
virtue), they oppressed the other classes and made 
them wretched. 

The kings of France themselves became subject to 
their authority, and, in spite of the singular superscrip- 
tions upon their ordinances, ‘ For such is our good 
pleasure,’ they neither dared nor had the power to give 
any orders except such as pleased the two controlling 
classes [nobles and upper clergy]. 

The power of these was formidable and invincible. 
But now, you see them vanquished. ‘To the astonish- 
ment of all nations, their power is shattered and turned 
to naught. 

What worked this miracle? The French Constitu- 
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tion, made in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791. O God! 

Who does not recognize and adore, in this, your marvel- 

lous and all-powerful hand! ... By the small, you 

have overthrown the great; by the feeble, you have 
disarmed the mighty. 

Oberlin’s oldest son, Frederic, a youth of much promise, 
volunteered for service in the armies that were recruited 
to repel foreign invaders. Some especially dangerous 
task had to be performed. Volunteers were called for. 
Frederic came forward. He was one of the first to be 
killed in the war. 

The greater number of the young men living in the 
Valley of Stone enlisted. Oberlin said to them, during 
a solemn service held in their honor before they marched 
away: 

If in anything you must suffer, do so without murmur- 
ing; murmuring does not soothe, but inflames, the 
Hirt ie. 

If you should enter an enemy country, remember 
that we are not the enemies of the people; we have 
sworn that. The French princes, the renegades, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor are our enemies, but 
their subjects are not. These last are to be pitied, like 
ourselves, because the tyranny of their princes has en- 
veloped them in the misfortunes of war. Be then merci- 
ful to them — equitable and helpful toward all the 
world. )s.. 

Finally . . . If some one of you must find his tomb 
far from here, he will find that the land closest to the 
sky is that land to which God and our duty call us. 
England has its Magna Carta; the Revolution gave 

France its declaration of the ‘ Rights of Man.’ Oberlin 
taught every child in the Valley of Stone to repeat this by 
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Men are born and remain equal in rights. Social 
distinctions can only be founded upon the general 
good. 

Law is the expression of the general will. Every 
citizen has a right to participate, personally or through 
his representative, in its making. It must be the same 
for all. 

No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned 
except in the cases and according to the forms pre- 
scribed by law. 

No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, 
including his religious views, provided that their mani- 
festation does not disturb the public order established 
by law. 

The free communication of ideas and opinions is 
one of the most precious of the rights of man. Every 
citizen may, accordingly, speak, write, and print with 
freedom, being responsible, however, for such abuses 
of this freedom as shall be defined by law. 

The school-children chanted these sentences fervently, 
as an ‘everlasting war cry against oppressors.’ Yet be- 
fore the Revolution had completed its course, Oberlin 
was compelled to remind his hearers that ‘ people babble 
about liberty who are in the worst slavery to their pas- 
sions and selfish desires. The most untakable Bastille is 
that which towers in our own hearts.’ 

The new wine of freedom was befuddling the heads of 
those who drank it immoderately. Liberty was one thing; 
rudeness, insolence, grossness, was another thing quite 
different. ‘Are you honest and persevering and polite 
toward others? Do you look with horror upon the gross- 
ness and the insolence of blackguards and denizens of the 
infernal regions? . . . Democratic equality does not con- 
sist in a disgusting insolence, or in forgetting the respect 
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that one person owes another, but in a common submis- 
sion to the same laws and in working together for the 
public good. Such equality does not mean that there 
shall be more loafers and parasites exempt from the gen- 
eral laws; but that each and all shall contribute with all 
his strength and capacity to the general welfare.’ 

Oberlin, chosen as orator of the popular assemblies, 
spoke further upon this point during the Festival of 
Youth: 

We celebrate today the Festival of Youth. Every 
sensible person understands that such a festival can- 
not be worthily celebrated unless a majority of the 
members of the French Republic are animated by senti- 
ments truly republican, that is to say: 

1. When they understand that the public welfare is 
the welfare of each individual; that each person must 
live only for the public good .. . 

2. Then, one is a republican when he neither lives 
nor exists except for the public good, neither choosing 
a profession or manner of life, nor marrying, nor 
bringing up his children except for the benefit of the 
public; 

3. Again, one is a republican when, for love of the 
public, he exerts himself to set children the example 
of a generous life, useful to others, full of good works, 
that is to say of occupations the aim of which is the 
public prosperity. ... 

And, one is a republican when he guards his chil- 
dren against that egoistic spirit which, today more than 
ever, seems to dominate a people who meanwhile have 
taken an oath to regard and love each other as brothers, 
but of whom the greater part take thought only for 
themselves and do nothing for the public good but what 
they are forced to do. Ah! may this infernal spirit, so 
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anti-republican and at the same time anti-Christian, be 

far from us! 

In Paris, the people who had begun by talking about 
‘ fraternity ’ were now starting to devour each other like 
wolves. The leaders of the Revolution had been thrown 
into a frenzy by the defeat of their army. Foreign troops 
had crossed the border and were now marching upon 
Paris. The Revolution must face, at the same time, en- 
emies from without and from within. The privileged 
classes and their families were feared as actual or pos- 
sible traitors; also, the clergy. Forty-six thousand priests 
refused to sacrifice their religious scruples and take the 
required oath to support the constitution. 

The usurping Paris commune took affairs into its own 
hands. On the pretext that Paris was full of traitors, 
they filled the prisons with three thousand citizens, in- 
cluding many priests. On September 2 and 3, 1792, 
hundreds of these were executed. On April 1st, 1793, the 
French government was put into the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. The peasants of Brittany re- 
volted; France was threatened with civil war. The cities 
of Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons also organized a 
revolt. The French Republic seemed lost; but with mar- 
vellous energy the Committee of Public Safety first re- 
pulsed the foreign invaders and then crushed, with fright- 
ful atrocity, the insurrections in the homeland. ‘Two 
thousand Vendean insurgents were shot or drowned in the 
Loire. In Lyons, nearly two thousand persons were 
massacred within five months. 

A law was passed, declaring all those to be suspects 
who by their conduct or remarks had shown themselves 
enemies of liberty. And to be ‘suspected’ often meant 
having one’s head cut off. In order to speed up the execu- 
tions, guillotines were mounted on carts and sent through- 
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out the country. Priests and aristocrats, knowing that 
their lives were in danger, left everything behind them 
in a desperate attempt to cross the border and find safety 
in the Netherlands or in Germany. Oberlin’s brother, a 
distinguished scholar, was arrested in Strasburg. 

But the Waldsbach minister remained in his parish. A 
travel-stained priest, hurrying toward the border, found 
refuge for the night in Oberlin’s home. ‘Why do you 
stay here?’ he asked. ‘Do you not know that your life 
is in danger? ’ 

‘Does a soldier leave his post of duty when danger 
approaches?’ replied Oberlin. The priest hurried on. 
Oberlin stayed. 
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AV 
THE REIGN OF TERROR 


When the revolutionary authorities forbade Oberlin to 
exercise the duties of his office as a minister of religion, 
and ordered him to come to Strasburg to take the oath of 
loyalty and be examined by the Committee of Public 
Safety, Oberlin took off the garments which were the out- 
ward tokens of his office—his neck-band and clerical 
robe — and deposited them publicly in the church. ‘I 
never did like these trappings! ’ he declared. On second 
thought, it occurred to him that the robe, instead of lying 
idle in the church, could serve some useful purpose. So 
he had it cut in pieces and made into bodices. These were 
then presented to poor women. 

No church was allowed to conduct religious services. 
The people were, however, advised to organize popular 
assemblies and to nominate an orator who should, at their 
meetings, denounce public tyrants. There was nothing to 
prevent the Waldsbach church from being used as an 
assembly hall. 

Oberlin arranged for the organization of a popular 
club to meet at ‘the holy temple of Reason or of the 
Eternal, as we now call what were formerly our churches.’ 
When the people arrived, Oberlin said to them: ‘ It is 
now necessary to nominate a president and a secretary.’ 

A citizen rose from his seat in the pews and nominated 
Sebastien Scheidecker for president, and David Bohy for 
secretary. The nomination was seconded and approved 
by a majority vote. Scheidecker and Bohy then went 
forward to take charge of the meeting. 
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Oberlin next requested the citizen registrar to read the 
decree which forbade the Waldsbach minister to preach. 
This was done. 

Certain business relating to the public welfare was 
then brought before the meeting for discussion. A voice 
from the floor nominated Oberlin, as orator. The nomina- 
tion was supported by a majority vote. 

Oberlin spoke to the assembly upon the duty of each 
one’s assuming and paying a part of the debts of a com- 
patriot who had just died. Then he explained the new 
laws and edicts regarding the suppression of Sunday, 
which the revolutionary authorities had changed to a 
working day. 

The task of denouncing the tyrants must now be at- 
tended to. The orator did so, in these terms: ‘ Fellow 
Citizens: According to this decree, I am directed to de- 
nounce the tyrants, and we are to devise means for their 
destruction. But where, in our peaceful Valley, are 
there such tyrants as the Convention describes? Since 
none are here, how useless it would be for me to speak 
about them! But there are other tyrants, living not only 
in this Valley but in your own houses and hearts. Let 
me name and describe these to you. These tyrants are 
hatred, avarice, impurity, lust, impiety and pride. These 
are the tyrants I shall denounce here, and I shall confer 
with you on the best means of bringing them down.’ 

The sermon formerly preached by the Waldsbach min- 
ister had been changed into an oration delivered by Citizen 
Oberlin, but the effect was much the same. Oberlin was, 
however, like the rest of the clergy, deprived of his scanty 
income. 

Soon after the commencement of the Revolution, the 
heads of the parish agreed that a collection of 1400 francs 
should be made for him, by persons going about from 
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house to house for the purpose. But with their utmost 
efforts they could not raise, during the year 1789, more 
than 1133 francs, and in the following one less than 4oo. 
Not until the year 1794, when a resolution was passed by 
the National Convention making honorable mention of 
his work, was Oberlin permitted to resume his teaching. 
How the Oberlin household existed in the meantime is a 
mystery. Fortunately, both Oberlin and Louisa Schepler 
ate but little, having trained themselves in an economy 
so implacable that it might have been mistaken for avarice 
had not its motive been the desire to help others. In the 
day of famine, even crumbs are precious. Once, when 
an official was dining with Oberlin, the visitor became 
somewhat careless in the way he threw his bread around. 
Some pieces fell on the floor. Oberlin carefully picked 
them up. ‘ Let nothing be wasted,’ he said, echoing Jesus’ 
words spoken after a free feast. 

However, the greatest strain upon Oberlin’s mind dur- 
ing this critical period was caused less by the failure of 
his own means of support than by his distress over the con- 
dition of the poor families of his parish, for whom he could 
now do nothing. Over-exertion and mental anguish 
plunged him into a long illness, during which he was often 
delirious. At such times he would try to lift himself from 
the bed and would call out: ‘ Bring me money! Bring me 
thousands and thousands of francs!’ In his dreams he saw 
the suffering of his people and felt that he must get up and 
help them at once. When he called for money, poor 
Louisa Schepler could only look at her empty hands in 
speechless agony, for there was no money to bring. 

The leaders who had gained control of national affairs 
became increasingly ruthless in their treatment of the 
clergy. The priests and ministers who had not fled 
the country were put under surveillance as ‘suspects.’ 
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The revolutionary agents at Strasburg began to think 
that the ‘ People’s Club’ in the Valley of Stone was a trick 
to cover up an evasion of the law forbidding ministers to 
teach or hold religious services. In November, 1793, 
Oberlin was summoned to appear before the Committee 
of Public Safety at Barr and make his declaration of politi- 
cal faith. He did so at once, and was given a certificate of 
citizenship. However unworthy its agents might be, 
Oberlin strove at all times to be courteous to the delegated 
authorities of the State and to fulfil the requirements of 
the law. To this habit, and also to the numerous friends 
of his work everywhere, he owed his safety. 

In Paris, the radical leader of the commune, Hébert, 
was calling on the people, through his indecent newspaper, 
to complete the Revolution. He proposed to dethrone 
God, as the Bourbons had been dethroned, and to substi- 
tute the worship of Reason. A ceremony was held in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame with a handsome actress of 
doubtful reputation occupying the central place as the 
embodiment of Reason. The crusade against the church 
and clergy passed into the stage of obscenity. 

Danton, a fiery leader of the Revolution, became tired 
of bloodshed. The eloquent Camille Desmoulins pleaded 
for a reign of clemency instead of terror. ‘ You would ex- 
terminate all your enemies by the guillotine!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘What madness! Can you possibly destroy 
one enemy on the scaffold without making ten others 
among his family and friends? Let a committee of clem- 
ency take the place of the revolutionary army that is 
travelling about the country with a movable guillotine! 
This will complete the revolution, for clemency is a revo- 
lutionary measure, the most efficient of all, when it is 
wisely dealt out.’ (The Old Cordelier, Desmoulin’s news- 
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Desmoulins and Danton had spoken too soon — the 
Commune was still thirsting for blood. Robespierre 
coldly advocated the execution of his two associates for 
attempting to betray the republic. So, in March and 
April, 1794, the guillotine took the heads of those who 
had pleaded for mercy. During the next few months 
thirteen hundred and seventy-six persons were sent to 
the guillotine in Paris. 

The revolutionary tribunals which were travelling 
through the country with their movable guillotines must 
now show fresh proof of their zeal. ‘Suspects’ were 
caught in their drag-nets and heads were falling every- 
where. 

Several terror-stricken refugees on their way to the 
border were sheltered in Oberlin’s home and by his help 
their lives were saved. ‘The Waldsbach minister had 
managed to clear himself of the charges lodged against 
him that he was evading the laws against the clergy. But 
the revolutionary officers were learning through their 
spies that ‘ suspects ’ and proscribed persons were making 
the manse a house of refuge. At times soldiers were sent 
to search the place. 

A family living at Avignon was proscribed. The father 
and mother were guillotined. A young daughter, also 
proscribed, was hidden by friends and later brought to 
Oberlin’s home for shelter. One day Oberlin was sitting 
in his office talking to a friend. A loud knock at the 
door was heard and someone announced that a gendarme 
had come to search the house. 

The young refugee had stepped out of her own room, 
to wash her hands. She was only half-dressed, and was 
startled by the knock at the door, since a visitor coming 
into the house might see her before she could cross the 
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hall and regain her own room. In her embarrassment, 
she slipped into Oberlin’s bedroom and hid herself. 

Oberlin did not know where the refugee was hiding, but 
he had always found frankness to be his best protection, 
so he opened the door and allowed the gendarme to search 
first one room and then another. The soldier looked into 
the room ordinarily occupied by the girl for whom he was 
searching. She was not there. At last, having looked 
into every other room in the house, the gendarme ap- 
proached the minister’s bedroom. Oberlin said to him, 
with his winning smile: ‘ Do you wish to enter here also, 
Citizen Gendarme? There is no other suspect inside but 
myself.’ The gendarme drew back, confused, and apolo- 
gized for the severity of his mission. The ‘ suspect,’ Mlle. 
Adelaide de Villeneuve, was saved. 

Such acts could not long be concealed. Oberlin had 
enemies in the Valley of Stone who were tired of his ‘ su- 
perior airs,’ and the agents of the revolution had spies. A 
day arrived when neither Oberlin’s tact nor the influence 
of his friends could save him. On the 28th of July, 1794, 
he was dining in Rothau with his colleague, Monsieur 
Boeckel. A revolutionary commissioner, visibly embar- 
rassed, entered and placed Oberlin and Boeckel under ar- 
rest. The commissioner had two reasons for embarrass- 
ment: on the one -hand, the reputation for virtue which 
should have shielded his prisoner from molestation; on 
the other hand, his knowledge that in case of need the 
mountaineers would defend their pastor at the risk of their 
own lives. The sans-culotte commissioner, in his nervous- 
ness, proposed to hurry off immediately with his two 
prisoners, but later allowed them a few hours to make 
arrangements for their journey. 

They started the next morning, accompanied by the 
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mayor and the municipal officers, both as a guard of honor 
and a guarantee against a forcible rescue by the villagers. 
The prisoners passed through the dale of Villé and arrived 
at Selestadt, their destination. Here they were lodged in 
a tavern, although the other priests and pastors who had 
been arrested were kept in the prison. 

Oberlin and Boeckel were dining at the same table with 
the district officials, who were furious Jacobins. These 
red-capped functionaries poured out upon them a torrent 
of abusive language and then demanded that they should 
abjure the principles of their religion. Oberlin and 
Boeckel made a spirited reply. A ‘scene’ took place. 
The men in the red bonnets had the last word. They said, 
glaring at their prisoners, ‘ Besancon [a military prison] 
is the place for you.’ In the road outside a guillotine was 
waiting for its accustomed sacrifice. The executioner 
grew restless. Should he go inside the tavern for another 
sip of wine, or wait at his post until the arrival of his 
next customer? Since to be a ‘suspect’ was about the 
same as being condemned, why did the revolutionary agent 
waste time pretending to examine cases? 

If the executioner could only have known what was 
happening in Paris that day, he would have worried more 
about his own safety than about the slowness of his busi- 
ness. On July 28, 1794, Oberlin was arrested in Rothau. 
But on the day before, Robespierre — who had crushed 
Danton and Desmoulins when they cried out for a reign 
of mercy — started on his own way toward the guillotine. 
Alas for some unlucky heads which fell in the provinces 
for lack of a telegraph to flash the news! Paris was a 
long way off and the roads were none too good. 

The fickle Parisian rabble was bored with its new toy, 
the guillotine. Robespierre began to weary them; he was 
too cold-blooded a killer, and he talked too much about 
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his Utopia in which people were to live together like Spar- 
tans and worship a philosopher’s Supreme Being. Muira- 
beau and Danton, whatever their faults, were always inter- 
esting; but Robespierre was tedious. 

On July 27, Robespierre rose to address the Conven- 
tion but his first words were drowned by cries of.‘ Down 
with the tyrant!’ Dismayed at this sudden challenge to 
his authority, he could not at once recover his voice, 
whereupon a deputy shouted, ‘The blood of Danton 
chokes him!’ Robespierre called upon the Paris com- 
mune to defend him, but the commune was not much 
interested. In the mélée, Robespierre was shot in the jaw. 
He was sent to the guillotine. The man who wanted to 
save France by killing everybody who did not agree with 
his theories took his place upon the scaffold he had erected 
for others. His head rolled into the gutter; his name 
remained an object of execration to posterity. 

The red-bonneted officers in the little town of Selestadt 
were trying to decide what to do with their opinionated 
prisoners from the Valley of Stone. Their deliberations, 
however, were interrupted by the clattering of horses’ 
hoofs outside the tavern. Shouting was heard in the 
streets. The officers, hurrying to the door, saw a panting, 
foam-flecked horse from which a courier was dismount- 
ing. ‘No more executions!’ the courier cried. ‘ Robe- 
spierre is dead.’ 

The return of the Waldsbach minister and his colleague 
to the Valley of Stone ended in a triumphal parade. The 
school children and the villagers along the way poured out 
into the road and a sturdy mountaineer would have car- 
ried Oberlin on his shoulders, but the gallant democrat 
reminded his admirer that since the fall of the Bastille the 


time had passed when one man could ride on the neck of 
another. 
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As Oberlin approached the manse, a door flew open and 
a troop of children, followed by Louisa Schepler, rushed 
out and pounced upon him from all sides. He was so 
hugged and kissed that he declared, when he could catch 
his breath, that he was lucky to have escaped alive. 
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XVI 
A ‘CHEVALIER AT EIGHTY’ 


On October 5, 1795, a sallow little artillery officer in an 
ill-fitting uniform treated the Parisians to a ‘ whiff of 
grape-shot,’ killing more people than had fallen on August 
10, 1792, when the monarchy was overthrown. Napoleon 
Bonaparte did not care for such nonsense as class-strug- 
gles, Utopian commonwealths in which children were to 
be raised by the State, or the substitution of Temples of 
Reason for the kind of churches the people were already 
accustomed to attend. What was the use of guillotining 
active young Frenchmen who would serve admirably as 
‘cannon fodder’ in the conquest of Europe? Bonaparte 
had no stomach for such petty tasks as harassing the 
clergy, who might indeed help rather than hinder him if 
they got their salaries. 

Oberlin’s troubles which emanated from Paris were 
ending. He could now teach and preach without fear of 
molestation by the agents of the national government. In- 
deed, the Convention at Paris, before it was pushed into 
the background by Napoleon, had interrupted its crusade 
against the clergy long enough to make honorable men- 
tion of a man belonging to that hated order. Oberlin was 
commended for his twenty-seven years of work in public 
instruction, and was permitted to reopen his courses in 
physics, astronomy, botany and other subjects. 

The hungry Oberlin household could now eat again. 
They would not have to pick up any more crumbs off 
the floor unless they chose to do so. The educator whose 
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renown had penetrated even the Convention hall at Paris 
was besieged with requests from prosperous families in 
France and elsewhere in Europe to accept their sons and 
daughters as boarding pupils. Soon Louisa Schepler was 
‘house mother ’ to twelve pensionnaires, and the bee-hive 
was humming with activity in every nook and cranny. 
Happily, the old ‘ Rat Hole’ was now replaced by a com- 
modious two-story dwelling. 

But the battle was not yet over. Oberlin’s enemies in 
the Valley of Stone had been frustrated in their schemes 
to have the revolutionary agents rid them of their mentor. 
But nothing can surpass the persistence of malignant pur- 
poses, once they have gained lodgment in small minds. A 
mountain feud is handed on from father to son, to grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. Oberlin had trained 
some capable and upright young peasants and, by his in- 
fluence, had put them into the various municipal offices. 
He had long controlled the appointment of school-teach- 
ers. However meager the emoluments of a public office 
may be, there are always some who look upon such places 
with covetous eyes. 

The forces of opposition in the Valley of Stone tried 
to dislodge Sebastien Scheidecker, Oberlin’s lieutenant 
and trusted follower, from his place as teacher in Belle- 
fosse. Those who excel in the work of teaching or admin- 
istration are sometimes the least willing to make a political 
fight for their own positions. 

Oberlin urged his lieutenants not to retire in the face 
of opposition. ‘ Does a faithful man resign his position 
if he is annoyed and persecuted by evil-doers? In the 
Scriptures, Satan is called “the Ruler of this world.” 
...A great part of his strategy consists in placing in 
office as many people as possible whose sentiments are like 
his own. But if, in spite of the ardent and persevering 
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prayers of his subjects, Satan is not successful in doing 
this, and here and there some public office is given to a 
man whose sentiments are contrary to those of Satan, this 
gentleman, through his numerous valets and servants, will 
cause him all the annoyance and suffering that is pos- 
sible. The upright public officer will be criticized, blamed, 
slandered, and heaped with calumnies, in order that by 
this ill-treatment he may become disgusted, and may of 
his own motion resign and quit his place. But if, un- 
fortunately, this comes to pass, Satan’s object is accom- 
plished, . . . hell and the devil triumph, the public wel- 
fare suffers. The official who, under such circumstances, 
has resigned instead of fighting to the end, will lose his 
crown, and the place which was reserved for him in the 
kingdom of God will be given to another.’ 

Some members of a municipal council were embarrassing 
the administration of one of the schools Oberlin had 
founded. Oberlin never minced words when speaking to 
politicians who interfered with schools. He wrote: 

You know how the Savior loved children. Imagine 
his displeasure and pain over what you have done. You 
have abused your power. 

I am the pastor of these children and their souls are 
linked to mine. I pray you, therefore, leave the schools 
to them and repair the damage your personal grudges 
have caused. 

To err is human, but to persist in the wrong is dia- 
bolical. I am sure that this last will not be the case 
with any one of you. 

Oberlin, minister. 

The steps taken by the French Directory, while per- 
mitting the churches to reopen, were none too satisfactory 
to Oberlin. His enemies, encouraged by gaps or uncer- 
tainties in the law, laid plans for catching the Waldsbach 
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minister unawares and putting him out of his office. 
Luckily, he could still take his place in the popular as- 
sembly. A clique of schemers had not expected that Ober- 
lin would attend one of these meetings, for his churches, 
now reopened, were demanding his attention. A deep 
plot was laid. The meeting of the assembly was to be 
packed with voters unfriendly to the pastor. A motion 
would then be introduced, putting up for sale at auction 
to the highest bidder Oberlin’s position as minister. Some 
one was to bid for the place, the bid would be accepted; 
and before Oberlin knew what had happened, another 
man would have his job. 

But there was a leak in the conspiracy. Oberlin re- 
ceived warning. The plotters were surprised and cha- 
grined when they were compelled to listen to the following 
message: 

Citizens: 

I was astounded when I learned that you were going 
to auction off the parish! The news was so unexpected, 
it started in me such a quantity of reflections, that I 
was stunned and stupefied. And however hard I try 
to pull my wits together, I cannot recover from my as- 
tonishment. Here are two or three only of the ideas 
which crowded into my mind. 

1. Who will guarantee this sale? If, today or to- 
morrow, the government should, on second thought, 
become convinced that the source of the anarchy, re- 
volts, grafting, the bloody barbarism, and all the hor- 
rors which have overwhelmed France — the like of 
which no other period of history has ever seen — if the 
Convention should some day become convinced that the 
source of all these horrors was principally the lack of 
good pastors, enlightened and generous, and that ir- 
religion made the order of the day by Robespierre and 
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his partisans —if then the Convention establishes the 
fear of the name of God and obedience to his laws as 
the foundation of the prosperity of the Republic — if 
it tries then to right the wrongs done by the Robespier- 
reians to the pastors . . . who then will guarantee 
the sale of this parish? 

What, then, would be your regret, to have to restore 
and replace the revenues, stolen by you from a parish 
which no one covets and which no one seeks? It was 
the generous Stuber and myself who made this parish 
honored, where it had been despised beyond one’s 
power to imagine. 

2. Has any one, really, the right to sell this parish? 
. . . You forget, it seems to me, the laws that have 
heretofore been communicated to you. ... Read 
them, and you will see that your proposal is against the 
present law and contrary to the express intention of the 
National Convention! 

3. What then will you sell? The house can scarcely 
stand upright; you will, then, sell the site and the ma- 
terials. But, according to the plans for the new build- 
ing, . . . the site was reserved for a garden, and the 
materials for building a barn, stable, and enclosures. 
All that would have been done long ago, if I had not 
always insisted, to the lord, that before giving any 
thought to lodging me comfortably, it was necessary to 
think about a lodging for the schools. Is it to your 
honor, now, to make me suffer for my fatherly care of 
my parish? 

Ah, when you were slaves, you were glad to make 
use of my time and property; but now you are free, so 
you can act according to the native generosity of your 
hearts . . . ah! how will you act? how you stay be- 
hind! . . . That is what chokes me! 
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My parishioners would rather listen to the pastor 
Robespierre than to their old pastor Oberlin. They 
babble about the Republic, but they are self-seeking. 
Did I set you such an example? When I had money, 
I did not use it to injure the situation of others, but to 
help them. I used it to build and maintain schools and 
community enterprises, to furnish remedies, to provide 
tools and implements for cultivating the soil, to main- 
tain and repair the churches, to build roads everywhere, 
to open for the Valley of Stone a connection with the 
outside world, to help in paying the cost of every good 
enterprise, to encourage the school children with count- 
less prizes, to provide and maintain teachers of infant 
schools, to furnish books to the schools and to: families, 
to combat mendicancy, to aid the poor, to re-establish 
credit, to pay the debts of others. . . . 

Ah! spare me any regrets. No man can excuse you 
from the obligations of gratitude and honesty! 

That auction was not held. 

Oberlin now bent to the task of gathering his scattered 
flocks and resuming his interrupted work of teaching and 
community development. For decades, he had been com- 
pelled to fight, single-handed, against wolves which at- 
tacked him from all sides. Powerful reinforcement now 
came to him. The Legrand family — eminent, enlight- 
ened, and public-spirited — was attracted to the Valley 
of Stone by the fame of the pastor. They located a ribbon 
factory at Fouday, as a pledge that they intended to re- 
main in the Valley. Oberlin’s staff was now powerful 
enough to overawe the recalcitrant and put an end to all 
open opposition. When, to the Scheideckers and the 
Bohys, the Scheplers and the Bernards, the Legrands 
were added, the Waldsbach leader’s staff was complete. 

The cup of Oberlin’s public service was now filled to the 
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brim and overflowing. But once more it became his task 
to save the Valley of Stone, not now from destitution or 
ignorance, but from being ravaged by a foreign foe. 

Napoleon, infatuated by his dream of world-conquest, 
was hurrying toward ruin. Oberlin knew that the man 
had run his course. When the armies of the enemy-coun- 
tries at last crossed the border and occupied France, the 
Waldsbach minister saw that opposition was suicidal. He 
took upon himself the task of seeing that his beloved Val- 
ley should escape pillaging. To this end, he demanded 
of his parishioners the most implicit obedience to every 
order issued by the invading military rulers. Not only 
were the faithful among his flock to obey the law them- 
selves, but they were to see that every other person in the 
Valley obeyed the law. ‘He who indulges evil-doers is 
the enemy of the good.’ Oberlin solemnly warned the 
mountaineers that the man who hid a gun, or kept ammu- 
nition in his possession without reporting the fact to the 
authorities, not only risked his own life but exposed every 
one else to destruction. He then pledged his faith to the 
officers in command, becoming a hostage for his people. 

The fame of this clear-eyed patriot had already reached 
the ears of the Tzar Alexander of Russia. He not only 
gave Oberlin a safe-conduct; but, through a messenger, 
he sent word to Oberlin that he loved and saiemed him,* 
Again, the Valley of Stone escaped. 

On the 18th of April, 1818, Monsieur Laerdid delivered 
a discourse in the Waldsbach church, which was crowded 
with people. Turning to Oberlin, he said: ‘ Monsieur 
Pastor: I have received from your friends in Paris a gold 


1 For some years, the Tzar Alexander kept Oberlin in mind. M. Berk- 
heim, a former pupil of Oberlin’s, was in the Tzar’s service. In 1819 he 
asked leave to visit his old teacher. The Tzar embraced him three times 
and said: ‘ That is for Father Oberlin.’ 
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medal which the Royal Agricultural Society has awarded 
you, at a solemn meeting held on March 29. It is their 
desire that I shall have the honor of presenting it to you 
here, in the midst of your dear parishioners.’ ” 

Oberlin had been nominated, before the fall of Napo- 
leon, to receive the decoration of the Legion of Honor. On 
the first of September, 1819, Louis XVIII issued a decree 
in the following terms: 

‘According to the report given us by the minister of 
the interior, le stzeur Oberlin, pastor for fifty-three years 
at Waldsbach (Vosges), works constantly to improve the 
condition of his parishioners. Owing to his zeal and gen- 
ius, elementary schools have been organized in this com- 
mune; also various branches of industry. Better agri- 
cultural methods have been introduced, and useful work 
done in road-building. Finally, to his enlightened efforts 
this country, once barren, owes its happy and prosperous 
condition. 

Wishing to honor conduct so eminently pastoral .. . 
we have ordered and now ordain, as follows: 

Art. 1. Le sieur Oberlin, pastor at Waldsbach, is named 
chevalier of the royal order of the Legion of Honor.’ 

Oberlin received the news with customary acknowl- 
edgements, but he said to his friends: ‘ The King has had 
the goodness to send me the decoration of the Legion 


2 An official report which was the basis of this award holds up the 
Valley of Stone as a ‘perfect model’ for the community-builder. ‘We 
have already ascertained that there is in France uncultivated land suf- 
ficient for the formation of five thousand villages. When we wish to 
organize these colonies, Waldsbach will present a perfect model; and, in 
the thirty or forty rural hamlets which already exist, there is not one, 
even the most flourishing, in which social economy is carried to a higher 
degree of perfection, or in which the annals of the Valley of Stone may 
not be studied to advantage.’ (Count Francois de Neufchateau, 1818. 
Report made to the Société Royale et Centrale d’Agriculture.) (Memoirs 
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of Honor; but what have I done to merit this? Who, in 
my situation, would not have done the same as I have done, 
or even better? ’ 

Then he took the file of papers and diplomas and wrote 
underneath the decree with a firm hand: 

‘ Chevalier — aged eighty.’ 
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AVII 
FOR THE HONOR OF MY COUNTRY 


King Louis XIV, into whose mouth some phrase-maker 
put the words, ‘ L’état, c’est moi,’ did take his kingly 
duties seriously, recognizing and declaring ‘ that the pro- 
fession of the king is great, noble and delightful if one 
but feels equal to performing the duties which it involves.’ 
Ah! there was the rub when the State was the king. The 
king could be the State or the State the king if the 
despot would perform the duties involved in that union; 
but when the king turned play-boy the sword of Damocles 
fell upon his head. 

After the king had been decapitated, the people put on 
their own heads red bonnets, proclaiming that now they 
ruled. Who now isthe State? ‘The State is — ourselves.’ 
But alas! the people grow tired of the game of citizenship 
before it is half over. The first half of the game of citi- 
zenship, securing privileges, fascinates the people; but the 
last half of the game, fulfilling the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment, bores them. That is why civilization, instead of 
advancing far, marches round and round in tight little 
circles: first, the hard-working despot, whether benevolent 
or malevolent; next, his son or grandson, the play-boy 
king; after him, the executioner; then, the red-bonneted 
people; and after them, the dictator and his army. 

For a few months after the destruction of the Bastille 
and the proclamation of the rights of man, Oberlin re- 
joiced in the glorious dream of popular sovereignty and 
of a State animated by the principles of ‘ liberty, equality, 
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fraternity.’ Festivals and torch-light parades were held 
in the Valley of Stone, or great bonfires were kindled on 
the mountain-tops, around which clustered the people, 
shouting at the stars or listening to perfervid and flowery 
orations on ‘ this new freedom.’ 

After the passing of a few months, however, Oberlin 
saw with increasing clearness that signing a ‘ Declaration 
of Rights’ had not changed the nature of the people. 
They wanted the ‘rights,’ of course, and could scarcely 
get enough of them; but when someone was called to 
stand under the crushing weight of unexpected responsi- 
bilities, the crowd vanished. 

The people’s government at Paris had held a carnival 
of freedom. There had been much fiddling and dancing, 
but a day came when it was necessary to pay the fiddlers’ 
bill. The Convention had no money in its purse. For a 
moment, the new rulers, representatives of ‘ the people,’ 
blushed with embarrassment. But for a moment only. 
‘Second thoughts are best thoughts.’ ‘True,’ said the 
Convention, ‘ we have no money; but there are printing- 
presses, and paper is cheap and abundant.’ 

The printing-presses were soon running at full speed, 
and porters groaned under the weight of loads of paper 
money to be carried from the printing-press to the treas- 
ury. The carts which had been used in hauling movable 
guillotines around the country were now needed for haul- 
ing loads of paper money from Paris to the provinces, 
and it was soon hard to tell which had done the most dam- 
age, the guillotine or the debased currency which brought 
bankruptcy everywhere; for, as Shylock once remarked, 
he who takes my money takes my life. Thanks to Ober- 
lin’s having headed the revolutionary movement in the 
Valley of Stone, that district passed through the Reign 
of Terror unscathed; but it could not entirely escape the 
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economic devastation caused by the flood of worthless 
money — the assignats — which swamped credit in every 
part of France. 

Paper money, of course, cannot circulate long unless 
there is something to redeem it. A time comes when of- 
fering a second promise to pay in place of the first proves 
tiresome to creditors. Oberlin foresaw the inevitable 
crash, and did his utmost to arrest the financial collapse 
in the Valley of Stone. First, he tried to persuade the 
citizens of the parish to keep the assignats that had come 
into the Valley circulating, among themselves, at their 
face value. This the people refused todo. Then he urged 
the people to let themselves down gradually instead of 
jumping over the precipice. They could do this, he argued, 
if they would agree to keep the assignats moving at con- 
secutive discounts, instead of refusing to accept them in 
trade. Each time a citizen took an assignat in the course 
of his business, he could make an endorsement on its back, 
which was in effect the acceptance of a discount upon its 
face value. The next person receiving the assignat could 
repeat this endorsement, accepting, in turn, his discount. 
Thus, the assignat, after running the gamut of a series of 
discounts, would at last pass out of circulation without 
any one person’s having to take a total loss on its specious 
promise to pay. 

But Oberlin mapped out for himself the more costly 
course of quietly buying up and retiring assignats, for the 
honor of his country. The thought that his nation might 
repudiate its obligations filled Oberlin with horror, for, 
since the declaration of the Rights of Man, was not he 
himself an integral part of the body politic? The nation’s 
credit was his credit; its honor, his honor. So, as his 
oldest son had died physically to save the nation from be- 
ing crushed by a foreign invader, Oberlin was ready to 
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die in another way, if necessary — to offer up those re- 
sources upon which the support of one’s life depends, to 
save his nation so far as any one individual could from 
the disgrace of bankruptcy and the political calamities 
which follow in the wake of that evil. 

One can search in vain through the archives of human 
history for an example of citizenship animated by a princi- 
ple more glorious and fruitful than that shown the world 
by Oberlin, in the episode of the assignats. Men babble 
about the ‘ conscription of wealth’ during a national war ; 
but, except in the course of a communist dictatorship, who 
is ready to submit himself to a voluntary surrender of 
wealth in time of peace, to save the people from economic 
distress and the nation from the evil of impaired credit? 
Oberlin was a pioneer in this field. 

When it became plain that the nation’s credit faced 
imminent ruin, Oberlin issued fervent appeals to the citi- 
zens living in the Valley of Stone. His first appeal, Febru- 
ary 15, 1792, took the mild and gracious form of a ‘ pas- 
toral invitation to the parishioners of Waldsbach, from 
their very devoted minister Oberlin.’ 

Dear Friends, listen to several theses constitutional 
and anti-constitutional. 


Theses Anti-Constitutional 
1. If the French nation becomes bankrupt, a counter- 
revolution is inevitable. 
2. If the assignats or the national obligations pre- 
serve their credit, the bankruptcy of the nation cannot 
take place. 


Theses Constitutional 
1. The Nation — that is we ourselves; it is all the 
brave folk, honest and faithful, from one end of the 
French Empire to the other. 
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2. This nation has enough property and enough 
virtue and loyalty to pay all its debts and not cause the 
loss of a single penny to those who may be its creditors. 

3. The assignats are the obligations or bills of ex- 
change of the nation, by which it has bound, not only 
its property but also its faith, its loyalty, its virtue. 

4. Therefore, to receive an assignat at less than its 
face value is to cast reproach upon the reputation, 
credit, faith, and virtue of the nation. 

5. Those who will not receive the assignats at face 
value are then in the same case with the counter-revolu- 
tionary conspirators; . . . they are, even if ignorantly 
so, accomplices of the enemies of the nation. 

6. All true Christians are patriots. Our Lord gave 
himself, sacrificed himself, for all to the end that we, 
following his example, should give and sacrifice our- 
selves for the welfare of others, that no one should 
seek his own private advantage but on the contrary 
should seek the public good. 

For which reasons, I invite the Christians in my parish 
to join with me in the following act: We will faithfully 
and in the sight of God make every effort to keep the 
assignats or public obligations circulating at their face 
value. 

Alas for human frailty! At the sound of the trumpet 
men will charge the enemy on the field of battle. Even 
the signal for the ‘ charge of the Light Brigade’ was not 
given in vain. But to hand over one’s pocket-book to save 


the nation from ruin is a different matter. Oberlin’s 


bugle-call awoke the mountain echoes, but the bugler 
was left standing alone. Oberlin was compelled to add this 
postscript to his ‘ pastoral invitation ’: 

P.S. — The citizens and citoyennes having conferred 
together, have made up their minds not to sign; but 
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each man of God will follow the voice of God as it 

speaks to his own heart. 

Oberlin’s first plan crumbled in the face of the silent, 
sullen, immovable opposition of the villagers. But the 
Waldsbach minister’s ingenuity could always find some 
by-path leading to the summit of a precipice that cannot 
be climbed from the first point of approach. Again, Ober- 
lin makes an appeal, which begins with a flattering and 
tender salutation: 

Address to all the true patriots, from their very humble 

and very devoted servant and fellow-citizen Oberlin. 

Dear Friends! 

1. By the assignats the French Empire saved itself 
from a shameful and disastrous bankruptcy. 

2. They rest upon a good security — quite different 
and incomparably safer than that of any other nation; 
they would never have lost their face value if the aristo- 
crats ... had not plotted against the welfare of the 
State and found support in the avarice of others who 
help them in their criminal design. 

4. The immense possessions and the loyalty of the 
Nation guarantee the face value of the assignats; 
meanwhile, although they are obligations, they do not 
have to remain outstanding forever, but are to be can- 
celled as the debts of the Empire are paid. 

The pastor then explained that as the successive is- 
sues of the assignats are called in they will be burned; but 
that this process will be infinitely slower than sensible 
people desire, for which reason the poor and honest citi- 
zens will lose and suffer by the roguish maneuvers of 
those who are getting rich through speculating on the cur- 
rency. A report has gone out that in Paris citizens of 
every age and sex were showing their patriotism by putting 
gifts into the hands of the National Assembly. ‘ We are 
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too far away to do that.’ But here is a plan which will 
kill two birds with one stone. Some citizens whose hearts 
bleed because of the public misery caused by the traffic in 
assignats have agreed that they will take a loss of two sous 
on each assignat coming into their hands. The next 
person receiving the assignat will do the same, continu- 
ing to mark off the reduction in value, and so on until the 
assignat runs its course. Then the nation’s obligation will 
be discharged — and the assignat is to be burned! 

This time, the pastor won. The villagers had come to 
see that they must choose between either a sudden loss 
or a voluntary sacrifice which would save the Valley, so 
to speak, on the installment plan. They did what their 
‘very humble and very devoted servant and fellow- 
citizen’ had asked them to do. In the course of time the 
citizens of the Valley who had adopted their pastor’s plan 
felt very proud of themselves, because the National Con- 
vention at Paris stopped its regular work, one day, to make 
honorable mention of the inhabitants of the Valley of 
Stone, whose people, although too poor to make great 
gifts to the country, had taken a step which showed at the 
same time the purity of their motives, their attachment 
to their country, and their political enlightenment. 

But while his fellow-citizens were gradually retiring 
the assignats that came into their hands by discounting 
them two sous a turn, Oberlin was himself doing some- 
thing no citizen ever did for his nation before. He bent 
over his second tithing box, into which he deposited his 
savings for public works. Out of it he raked the pennies 
and francs, day after day, week after week, year after 
year, investing them in assignats. No, he was not specu- 
lating in them, waiting for a rise in value which might 
come when the nation’s credit was restored. He was buy- 
ing them in order to retire them from circulation, for the 
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honor of his country. The man almost turned miser until 
the last assignat in the Valley of Stone disappeared. He 
took in more boarding pupils, and out of his meager sav- 
ings bought thousands and thousands of assignats. From 
the year 1792 until the year 1818, Oberlin collected as- 
signats, doing what one citizen might to clear a blot from 
the honor of his nation — since the nation is ‘ we our- 
selves,’ myself, and all brave folk who are true and honest. 

Upon some of the assignats he had purchased, the Walds- 
bach pastor would inscribe Scripture texts. But he en- 
dorsed on one of them the motive which animated his con- 
duct throughout this amazing episode. Upon a 125-franc 
assignat he wrote the words: ‘ God be praised! My na- 
tion is now discharged, in an honorable manner, from this 
debt of 125 francs.’ 

So ended the attempt of a citizen to save, so far as lay 
in his own power, the financial honor of a great nation. 

Oberlin took the responsibilities of citizenship seriously. 
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XVIII 
TOLERATION 


When Oberlin first came to the Valley of Stone — which 
was a little Protestant island in a Roman Catholic ocean 
—Catholics and Protestants were fighting each other, 
carrying on the old Thirty Years’ War, no longer of course 
with torch and sword, but with petty persecutions. These 
two divisions of the church universal were doing what they 
could to harass each other, for such conduct was the order 
of the day. 

‘ Toleration ’ was a word which had little meaning. Ac- 
cording to the treaty of Westphalia, which had ended the 
Thirty Years’ War, the religion of the ruling prince be- 
came the religion of his people. If the prince was Roman 
Catholic, the people became adherents of the Roman 
Church; if he was a Protestant, the people had to be Prot- 
estants also. It happened, according to the way the cards 
were shuffled and dealt by the treaty-makers, that the 
Protestants in the Valley of Stone were allowed freedom 
to follow their accustomed form of worship. 

The Roman Catholics on the fringes of the parish were 
not, of course, pleased with this arrangement, nor were the 
Catholics who were sprinkled here and there among the 
Protestant villages. They declared war upon Oberlin 
from the day of his arrival. By chance, the Valley had a 
Catholic overlord for these first few years. Ordinarily, 
this might have meant, in spite of the exception in the 
treaty, that the parishioners would have to change their re- 
ligion to match the lord’s religious complexion. However, 
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the Protestant churches were allowed to continue their 
services, but the minister and his adherents were subjected 
to unending annoyances. Efforts were continually made 
to discredit Oberlin in the eyes of the Roman Catholic 
ruler. Aman of only ordinary tenacity would have aban- 
doned the bed of nettles; but Oberlin looked upon him- 
self as a soldier and would never abandon a post under 
fire. How long he could have kept his footing in the Val- 
ley under the existing conditions is an open question. The 
coming of an overlord who was a Protestant put an end to 
this dangerous situation; and, although Oberlin’s oppo- 
nents continued to attack him, they were compelled to do 
so with more caution and less hope of success. 

When the news spread through the Valley that the 
new ruler of the region was a Protestant, the Catholics who 
had been most active in the persecution of their Protes- 
tant neighbors were terror-stricken. ‘The tables would 
now be turned — old grudges would be repaid with com- 
pound interest. Some of the Catholics suddenly became 
very obsequious in their courtesies to Oberlin, in the hope 
that the memory of the wrongs he had suffered at their 
hands might be effaced. But they did not know their man. 
Nothing was farther from Oberlin’s mind than the thought 
of retaliation. Some of the villagers, however, were of a 
different temper. Yesterday, they had been persecuted; 
today their turn had come—they would be the perse- 
cutors themselves. They did not have to wait long to find 
a pretext. 

A Roman Catholic young woman of Schirmeck had 
married a Protestant of Waldsbach. This man was rather 
more prosperous than his neighbors, so that envy added 
fuel to the animosity kindled by a difference in religious 
faith. The young woman became the mother of a little 
girl who, according to the marriage agreement, was to be 
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brought up in the Roman Catholic religion and baptized 
by the priest at Schirmeck. To reach that village it was 
necessary to take the road over the mountains; but at the 
moment of their starting they were informed that enemies 
had plotted to waylay them at a certain turn of the road, 
to spring out upon them, and to compel the husband to 
consent to their unjust demands. 

Their journey could not be delayed, as the priest had 
been informed of the time of their expected arrival in Schir- 
meck. Yet the young couple were afraid to undertake 
the journey, on account of the impending danger. In this 
dilemma they went to consult Oberlin. He told them to 
trust in God, and offered the trembling young mother his 
arm and such aid and protection as it might be in his power 
to give. The party then took the path over the mountains. 
When they arrived at a spot in the forest where there was 
reason to fear an ambuscade, Oberlin knelt down and, ex- 
tending his hands over the young couple, exclaimed in a 
loud voice, ‘ Great God! ‘Thou seest wickedness lying 
in wait and plotting mischief. Thou seest innocence in 
alarm. Almighty God! turn aside the danger, or give thy 
children strength to surmount it.’ 

At this moment several men who had been concealed 
behind a thicket of beech-trees rushed out, uttering ter- 
rible threats. Oberlin took the infant in his arms and 
advanced toward them with a calmness which did not con- 
ceal his indignation, yet still left room for the hope of par- 
don. ‘ There,’ said he to them, ‘ is the babe which has done 
you so much injury — which disturbs the peace of your 
days.’ 

The peasants who had planned the ambush were dis- 
mayed at seeing before them their own pastor. They had 
little expected to meet a Protestant minister who would 
serve as an escort to persons going to perform a Roman 
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Catholic ceremony. From the few words which he ad- 
dressed to them, they knew that he was not ignorant of 
their conspiracy. So they did not attempt to deny 
the plot but, confessing their crime, begged pardon of the 
young man and offered terms of reconciliation. The 
young people, thanking Providence for their escape from 
the threatened danger, continued their walk to Schirmeck, 
while Oberlin returned to Waldsbach with the men whom 
he had prevented from committing an assault. He said 
to them, when they had reached the entrance to the vil- 
lage: ‘My children, remember this day on the mountain, 
if you wish me to forget it.’ 

In the course of time, Oberlin discovered as he went 
about the Valley that the chief barrier between himself 
and the Roman Catholic residents was the name ‘ Protes- 
tant.’ This word was looked upon with superstitious hor- 
ror. Was not a ‘ Protestant’ an opponent of the Holy 
Church? The chief adversary of the Church was Satan, 
therefore the Protestant, as an antagonist of the Church, 
must be a minion of the devil himself. 

Oberlin thought the matter over. ‘ Martin Luther,’ he 
explained to Catholics who were puzzled that a good man 
like himself could belong to such an evil party, ‘ protested 
against the sale of indulgences by an extravagant Pope. 
We do not now protest against the public sale of indul- 
gences, because hawkers are no longer going about our vil- 
lages offering indulgences for sale. Martin Luther did 
well to fight against that evil, and the reform he effected 
has benefited even Roman Catholics today. But we are 
called, not to follow Martin Luther or any other person 
than Jesus himself. So, my friends, why should we let 
words stand between us? I am working to spread the 
Gospel —so I am an “ evangelical.” The gospels, al- 
though they do not mention the word ‘“‘ Rome,” do com- 
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mand us to spread their religion throughout the world — 
it is a universal or “catholic” religion — so I can also 
call myself a ‘‘ Catholic.” ’ 

Oberlin would then hand his Roman Catholic friend a 
copy of the New Testament, from which he could see for 
himself that the fruits of religion were ‘ love, joy, peace, 
long suffering.’ Yes, that was what they both were seek- 
ing. So, having reached this point of mutual understand- 
ing, Oberlin removed the word ‘ Protestant’ from the Val- 
ley churches, naming them instead ‘ Catholic Evangelical.’ 

At the close of the French Revolution, the fact that 
Oberlin had remained in his parish when most of the clergy 
were in hiding or fleeing for their lives gave the Walds- 
bach minister immense prestige. There had been a 
number of years during which any person in the Valley of 
Stone who was in need of the consolations either of religion 
or of charity could go only to Oberlin, since there was no 
other religious counsellor and helper to be found. As 
soon as the churches were allowed to reopen their doors, 
both Catholics and Protestants began to crowd into the 
churches where Oberlin preached. Both Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics recognized that the Waldsbach minister 
belonged in a class by himself. The Lutherans refrained, 
therefore, from summoning him to appear before the con- 
sistory to answer for his heresies; and, on the other hand, 
Catholic priests who had found Oberlin’s home a house of 
refuge for themselves in their day of danger, could hardly 
tell their parishioners that if they crossed the threshold 
of the Waldsbach church they would risk the safety of 
their souls. 

An English clergyman, Rev. F. Cunningham, who vis- 
ited the Valley of Stone was astounded to find that Oberlin 
was administering the sacraments to Catholics, Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, at the same time. Because the mem- 
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bers of these different organizations would not eat the 
same bread, the Waldsbach minister had, on the plate, 
bread of different kinds — wafer, leavened and unleav- 
ened. ‘In everything the same spirit appeared,’ said this 
amazed visitor, ‘and it extended not only to his Catholic, 
but also to his Jewish neighbors, and made him many 
friends among them all.’ Oberlin’s warmest admirers in 
English ecclesiastical circles felt that it was necessary to 
record their disapproval of his fellowshipping with people 
of other beliefs without warning them of the error of their 
ways. 

The great heart of Oberlin had lifted his faith above 
those barriers in the midst of which so many others are 
entangled. To him, denominations were but instruments; 
the main thing was the establishing of God’s kingdom on 
earth. ‘ Man’s inhumanity to man’ was less a cause of 
astonishment to Oberlin than was the spectacle, too often 
met with during the last nineteen centuries, of Christians 
trying to show their Christianity by brutal treatment of 
those who called themselves by another name. 

Oberlin became instinctively the protector of ill-treated 
Jews. A Jew who was crossing the mountain heights above 
the Valley of Stone was robbed and murdered. For some 
years after this event Oberlin passed on to the widow, 
each year, the sum-of 50 francs. The woman, astonished 
at receiving such a rich gift from the pastor of so poor a 
parish, asked what had drawn him into the affair. Ober- 
lin replied that since the murder had been committed in 
his parish, he felt that not only the villagers, but himself 
as well, were blood-guilty, and that so far as he had the 
power he wished to atone for the crime and help to avert 
the curse resting upon the place where innocent blood had 
been shed. 

A Jewish peddler, who had for many years made trips 
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through the Valley of Stone and who sold goods on credit 
to the villagers, died leaving his widow in great destitu- 
tion. When Oberlin heard of this, he sent for the list of 
the Jew’s debtors who lived in his parish, collected from 
those who were able to pay, and paid himself for those who 
could not do so. 

One morning, as Oberlin was at work in his study, he 
heard a great noise in the village. Rushing out, he saw a 
foreigner in the midst of a howling, threatening mob. 
Oberlin dashed into the crowd. On all sides, the cry was 
raised, ‘A Jew! a Jew!’ With the greatest difficulty, the 
pastor at last commanded silence. When he could make 
himself heard, he exclaimed: ‘ Those who treat so cruelly 
one who is not a Christian, are themselves unworthy of that 
name.’ Then, lifting the peddler’s pack upon his own 
shoulders, he took the man by the hand, led him to the 
manse, and sheltered him from the mob’s blind fury. 

That evening, the peddler sat down at the dinner-table 
with the Oberlin family, the little curtsying maids, and 
the pensionnaires. In answer to the reluctant stranger’s 
protest, Oberlin had said: ‘The pot will not know the 
difference, since there are already so many mouths to 
share the feast.’ As the two men were sitting together 
talking, when the dishes had been cleared away, a neigh- 
boring Catholic priest who had found the Waldsbach 
manse a cozy place to visit, joined them, and they drew 
their chairs together before the fire. 

The priest was in a mellow mood. He beamed upon the 
Jewish peddler. Then, laying his hand on Oberlin’s shoul- 
der, he said: ‘How I wish, my good friend, that you and 
I were of the same religion! ’ 

The Waldsbach minister was silent for a moment before 
he spoke. He looked first at the priest, then at the Jew. 
Putting one arm upon the priest’s shoulder, while the 
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other circled the man he had rescued from the mob, he 
said: ‘ Love is the religion of Jesus Christ. The Savior is 
love personified.’ 

The eyes of the Jew were moist with tears. Bowing his 
head, he murmured: ‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?’ 

The priest said, softly: ‘He who loves his fellow-man, 
whom he has seen, loves God whom he has not seen.’ 

Oberlin’s eyes were getting red. He wished to have a 
good excuse for sneezing, and hastily produced from his 
vest-pocket a handsome snuff-box—the one luxury he 
allowed himself. He lifted a pinch of snuff to his own 
nostrils, and then passed the metal case first to the Jew 
and afterward to the priest. All three sneezed together. 

‘It is a fine night,’ said the priest, reaching for his hat 
and cane, then stepped outside to view the stars. 

‘You are tired, my friend,’ said Oberlin to the peddler. 
‘You must sleep tonight in my bed.’ 

That evening Louisa Schepler spread a pallet for the 
Waldsbach minister on his office floor. 

Tolerance is the finest flower of civilization — and the 
last to bloom. 
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XIX 
‘COMME IL FAUT’ 


The French Revolution of the Eighteenth Century was 
followed by a Readers’ Revolt, in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries, against ‘happy endings.’ Disil- 
lusioned people had learned that only in a fairy tale does 
the drama of life end as it ought to end, with the villain 
punished, the hero rewarded, and the bride and groom 
living happily ever after. The bitterness of an Ibsen 
curtain fall was applauded because at last the theater had 
divorced itself from romantic delusions and shown life as 
it really is. 

Nevertheless, the drama of the Valley of Stone must 
have a happy ending, because its history has already been 
written; and the ‘moving finger, having writ,’ we cannot 
change a word of it. Oberlin built his life upon a certain 
plan, held to his course without deviation, and achieved 
results which satisfied himself and others. During the 
closing years of his career, Oberlin received constant 
tokens of the gratitude of the people of the Valley of 
Stone and of the devotion of his children, while honor was 
showered upon him by his natal city, his country and even 
distant parts of the world. 

Oberlin was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor at the 
age of eighty. After that the tally stretched out, eighty- 
one, two, three, four, five and six—a prolonged Indian 
summer without a cloud in the sky. 

One of the daughters of Oberlin, Mme. Rauscher, has 
written an account of her father’s last days. 
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Oberlin preserved always the same fire and the same 
activity. His zeal for perfecting himself was never 
relaxed. In spite of the infirmities of age, he disciplined 
his body, he was a horseman agile and vigilant, and 
made his body obey him. Often, when he would rise 
from his seat, he would rebuke the stiffness of his limbs, 
crying out to them: ‘Lazy! Move along, Fritz; where 
is your vigor — what’s the matter with you!’ ... 

He stuck to his meager diet. . . . He did not go to 
bed until 10 o’clock, and rose always at 5 — the last 
year at 6 o'clock. . . . Thoughts of his dear parish 
filled his mind... . 

Age spared his figure; his body was not bent; he 
walked always erect. Even during his last days, he 
showed the young people how to stand straight. 
‘Come,’ he would say to them, ‘I will show you how 
the soldiers march! ’ 

Pilgrims came to the Valley of Stone from all parts of 
the world, to see its hero-saint. As they drew near the 
threshold of the Waldsbach manse, some trembled for 
fear they might be disappointed, but few persons went 
away without saying to themselves, ‘ Ak, voila comment il 
faudrait étre!’ They had seen a person who was ‘ what a 
man ought to be.’ And if an old friend came for a reunion 
in the Valley, joy shone in Oberlin’s eyes and his heart 
was filled with enthusiasm. 

The visitors from London observed that ‘Oberlin, in 
his person, was handsome, rather under the usual height, 
but remarkably dignified in his appearance. There was, 
however, nothing affected in his manner of carrying him- 
self. His outward garb was evidently the mark of the 
master mind within him. Dressed, as he usually was when 
out of doors, in a cocked hat, and with a red ribbon at his 
chest, the decoration of the Legion of Honor, his air was 
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so imposing as to call forth the attention and respect of 
every one who saw him. His manner was grave, but af- 
fectionate; condescending, but in the highest degree 
gentlemanly.’ 

There was one thing, however, which certain English 
visitors were compelled to set down, in their travel diary, 
as an idiosyncracy not in accord with their books of eti- 
quette. After they had alighted from their carriage, Ober- 
lin left them standing in the road amid their luggage, while 
he engaged in a tournament of politeness with an aged 
Strasburg postilion who had conveyed them to this out-of- 
the-way place. The old postilion, recognizing the Walds- 
bach minister, bowed and swung his hat in a vast circle. 
Oberlin in turn, bowed and swung his hat also. The pos- 
tilion’s creaking back became more supple after his first 
attempt to bend; he bowed again, this time, much lower 
and more fitted to the nobility of the person standing be- ~ 
fore him. Oberlin replied with a bow that would have 
satisfied the grandest court lady, and swung his hat so 
low that it barely escaped destruction from dashing against 
the ground. 

The English visitors watched this Derioaa tee with 
amazement. Then, taking out their travel note-books, 
they jotted down, ‘ Hic manner of accosting his inferion. 
was perfectly unique.’ 

But while the English visitor adjusted his monocle for 
another look, the French admirer Mlle. de Berckheim was 
indulging in raptures: 

The excellent figure, indeed! A great cloak cover- 
ing his body from his shoulders to his heels, so slender 
and straight; that wig which did not cover any part of 
a forehead that proclaimed the lively and sublime im- 
agination which distinguishes him— the eyes which 
also reveal that. 
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His mouth and his speech are altogether different 
from that of any one else; he has a persuasive expression 
far from the ordinary, and so it is also with the accent of 
his voice and his choice of terms. It is not that he talks 
better — especially in French [Oberlin’s native lan- 
guage was German|— but, the way he says it! Not 
one person in a thousand charms one so. The elevation 
of his soul imparts a touch of inspiration to his counte- 
nance; at his first words you think, Here is something 
extraordinary! 

Not, of course, that Oberlin’s contemporaries found no 
fault in him. Historians and pamphleteers criticised the 
man for toying with mental foibles, as it seemed to them. 
He became interested in the current fads of character 
reading and phrenology; he neglected to warn people 

whose religious theory was different from his own that they 
were in danger of losing their souls ?; he held communica- 
tion with loved ones in another world; like Swedenborg 
and Dante, his visions of a future life were picturesque, 
while at the same time he showed too much interest in 
the material prosperity of his mountaineers in this present 
world. When Paris fashions threatened to change the 
simplicity of the native costumes of the Valley of Stone, 
he told women what he thought they ought to wear. The 
Twentieth Century mind, however, in its demand for 


1 Oberlin’s toleration for those of other faiths was far in advance of 
his times. His contemporaries apologized for this ‘defect’ in him: 
‘The spirit of liberality in this venerable pastor was, in some instances, 
carried to too great a length. His humility and simplicity of mind, 
divested of fastidiousness and party feeling, led him, perhaps, too readily 
to embrace in the arms of Christian charity some whom he would have 
found deficient in the fundamental doctrines of our reformed religion. 
If, however, we cannot entirely approve of his want of discrimination, 
we must admire that true brotherly affection which induced him to look 
with kindness and toleration upon all whom he had reason to hope loved 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ (Memoirs, 1838, p. 247.) 
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criticism of persons, asks for scandals. In this case, there 
were none. 

In the popular romance, wealth of course is the reward 
of virtue. The peasants explained, to visitors from the 
outside world, that the Waldsbach pastor was very rich 
— or rather, that he would be, if he had kept all the money 
he gave away. Oberlin himself felt that since God, his 
father, was ‘immensely rich,’ he did not need to keep any 
idle wealth on hand, because all his wants would be sup- 
plied. He taught his sons how to earn an honest living, 
and found good husbands for his daughters. Was not this 
provision enough for them? ‘There were, of course, some 
heirlooms to be parcelled out, the most precious of which 
were things made by Oberlin’s own hands. Then, too, 
there was that one silver spoon which the man had kept 
when all the rest of the silver was sold or given away and 
replaced with pewter. That silver spoon was bequeathed 
to the missionary institute at Basle. 

Some one in the skies was waiting for Oberlin. His task 
was done, the children were now at work or happily mar- 
ried, the Valley was prospering, the villagers were as good 
as men can be since Adam’s fall. So the pastor of the 
Valley of Stone was ready to depart. His disciplined 
body rebelled at having to part with its master, and gave 
Oberlin five hard days at the end. But on the first of 
June, 1826, at six o’clock in the morning, Fritz got control 
of his unruly servant. He took off his cap and folded his 
hands, looked toward the sky with an expression of in- 
describable tranquillity, then closed his eyes and never 
opened them again. Soon, the tolling of the church bell 
let the people of the Valley know that they had lost their 
father, their benefactor, their visible providence. 

The Valley of Stone will never forget that funeral. 
Our modern chronicler has lost the art of portraying 
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funerals, so let us turn to the quaint formality of the 
Memoirs of 1838. 


For four days after Oberlin’s death, the skies wept. 

Heavy clouds rested on the surrounding mountains, 
and the rain poured down in incessant torrents. 

But early in the morning of the day fixed for the in- 
terment, the clouds cleared away, and the sun shone 
with its wonted brilliancy. As they left the house, the 
president of the Consistory of Barr ... placed the 
clerical robes of the late pastor on his coffin, the vice- 
president placed his Bible upon it, and the mayor af- 
fixed to the funeral pall the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. 

At the conclusion of this ceremony ten or twelve 
young females, who had been standing around the bier, 
began to sing a hymn in chorus, and at two o’clock the 
procession took its departure, the coffin being borne by 
the mayor, elders, and official magistrates. In front 
of it walked the oldest inhabitant of the Valley of Stone, 
carrying a cross, which Louisa Schepler had given him, 
to plant on the tomb, and on which the words, Papa 
Oberlin, were engraved in open letters. 

So numerous was the concourse of people assembled 
on the occasion; that the foremost of the train had 
already reached the church at Foudai, where the 
interment was to take place, before the last had 
left the parsonage, although the distance was nearly’ 
two miles. 

The children of the different schools formed part of 
the melancholy procession, chanting at intervals sacred 
hymns selected and adapted for the occasion. At the 
moment of their approaching the village, a new bell, 
presented by Monsieur Legrand in commemoration of 
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this day of general mourning, was heard to toll for the 

first’ time.) 5°, 

The burying ground was surrounded by Roman 
Catholic women, all dressed in mourning and kneeling 
in solemn prayer. On arriving at the church, the 
coffin was placed at the foot of the altar, and as many 
persons entered as the little edifice would contain, 
though more than three-fourths of the company had to 
remain in the church-yard and the adjoining lanes. . . . 

Many distinguished individuals were present on the 
occasion, and several Roman Catholic priests, dressed 
in their canonicals, took their seats among the members 
of the Consistory, and evidently participated in the 
general grief. 

The Rev. Mr. Jaeglé then delivered a discourse which 
the author of the present volume forbears to reproduce, 
but which the reader can peruse for himself in Camille 
Leenhardt’s La Vie de J. F. Oberlin, Chapter VII. 

Oberlin left a precious legacy to his children: 

My very dear Children: In leaving you, I commend 
to your care the faithful nurse who has brought you up 
—the indefatigable Louisa. Since the death of your 
dear mother, I have never been able to prevail on her 
to accept the least reward for her services; she em- 
ployed her own little property in doing good, and in the 
purchase of her scanty wardrobe; and it was always as 
a favor that she received from me some slight articles 
of dress and provisions, which I owed, notwithstanding, 
to her economy and good management. 

Think, dear children, think how great is the debt you 
owe her —a debt beyond one’s power to repay. In 
your sicknesses and pains and in my own — what sleep- 
less watching, cares, and uneasiness, were hers! 

Once again I bequeath her to you. You will show, by 


eee 


the care you take of her, if you have respect for the last 
wish of a father who has always inspired you with 
sentiments of gratitude and well-doing. But yes, yes, 
you will fulfil my wish; in your turn, all together and 
each one of you individually, you will do for her what 
she did for you. ... 
Good-bye, my very dear children. Your father. 
, J. F. Oberlin. 
If the missionary institute of Basle is still in existence, 
no doubt Oberlin’s silver spoon reposes there inside a glass 
case. 
And as for Louisa Schepler, after her death Oberlin’s 
children laid her in a grave by their father’s side. 
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DATES IN OBERLIN’S CAREER 


1740 
1758 


1760 
1762-1767 
1767 
1770 
1768 


1768 
1770(?) 


1771-1773 


1774 
1783 
1789-1795 
1794 


1792-1818 


August 31 
April 6 


January 1 


April 1 
January 1 


June 6 


July 5 


July 28 


Born at Strasburg. 

Bachelor’s degree, University 
of Strasburg. 

Solemn act of consecration to 
God. 

Medical studies and private 
tutoring. 

Ordinance granting Oberlin 
the Waldsbach parish. 

Renews ‘solemn act of con- 
secration.’ 

Engagement to Marie Made- 
leine Salome Witter. 

Marriage. 

Builds school-house, Walds- 
bach. 

Starts’ the. first) (infjand 
schools’ known to history. 


- Builds road and bridge open- 


ing communication between 
Valley of Stone and the out- 
side world. 

Call to America. 

Death of Madame Oberlin. 

French Revolution. 

Last arrest of Oberlin by revo- 
lutionary agents. 

Saves money to redeem ‘ as- 


signats.’ 
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1818 


1819 


1819 


1826 


April 18 Presentation of gold medal 
from French Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Message of appreciation from 
the Tzar of Russia. 

September 1 Decree decorating Oberlin 
with ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. 

June 1 Death of Oberlin. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Some quaint pocket-sized ‘ Memoirs’ of Oberlin were 
published in England in 1832 and 1838 by travelers who 
visited the Valley of Stone. A copy of the 1838 Memoirs 
may be found locked up in the safe of the Connecticut 
State College. The name of the author does not appear 
on this volume. This book has been freely used in the 
composition of the present work. 

All recent lives of Oberlin draw material from the com- 
mon source, D. E. Stoeber’s massive and almost formless 
compilation, Vie de J. F. Oberlin, Pasteur au Ban-de-la- 
Roche. A convenient reproduction of part of this source 
material is found in Camille Leenhardt’s La Vie de J. F. 
Oberlin, Société d’Edition de Toulouse, 1914. This 
thoughtful book is commended to readers who desire fuller 
details of the social, religious, and educational work of the 
many-sided pioneer, John Frederic Oberlin. 

Oberlin was reintroduced to a limited circle of American 
readers in 1909 by Augustus F. Beard’s Story of Oberlin, 
Pilgrim Press. Dr. Beard’s work emphasizes the value 
of Oberlin’s advanced methods in rural church strategy 
and agricultural extension. 
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